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FATHER FABER’S LOVE FOR OUR LADY 


The title chosen for this paper may seem ambi- 
tious—one that smells of midnight oil—in view of the 
immense store of ascetical literature with which Faber 
endowed our English speech, and in which one will again 
and again come across the evidences of his tender devo- 
tion to our Lady. Yet my purpose is merely to illustrate 
that devotion, not to follow it step by step through all its 
kindred pieties; and my plan is simpler still—merely to 
gather a few flowers from Faber’s verse, and to leave 
untouched the vast riches of his prose. 

The plan, in addition to its simplicity, has the merit of 
an indirect but forcible illustration of his tender love 
towards the Blessed Virgin. For his verse has proved 
too attractive for our separated brethren. They will not 
search his prose writings ; but his Hymns they will import 
even into their formal worship of God. Father Bowden, 
in his Life and Letters of Frederick William Faber, D. D., 
calls attention to the use of his hymns by Protestants: 
‘Many are to be found in Protestant collections. Among 
others,‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ contain several, and 
the ‘Hymnal Noted’ no less than twenty-four; the chief 
favorites being ‘O come and mourn with me awhile,’ ‘The 
Precious Blood,’ ‘I was wandering and weary,’ ‘Sweet 
Saviour! bless us ere we go,’ and ‘O Paradise! O Pare- 
dise!’ ’’ (p. 462, American edition). 

Now Faber’s verse is redolent of Marian piety. It 
would seem scarcely possible to edit that piety out of his 
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verse; but our separated brethren attack the task man- 
fully, mostly at the expense of that very poetry and 
earnestness of devotion which, we believe, have first 
drawn them to love his Hymns. Herein we find the 
striking antithesis of Protestant and Catholic piety, and 
behold our thesis doubly illustrated. It would be suffi- 
cient, indeed, to cull our fragrant nosegay from his verse 
and place it at Mary’s feet; we should thus have demon- 
strated his love for our Lady. But the unwillingness of 
Protestants to retain these flowers in the vase they would 
set up in their temples is a sombre background that 
brings out into stronger brilliancy the splendor of 
Faber’s devotion. 

Let us commence with three stanzas written by Faber 
when he had been a Catholic priest for about one year: 

Mother of Mercy! day by day 
My love of thee grows more and more; 


Thy gifts are strewn upon my way, 
Like sands upon the great sea-shore. 


But scornful men have coldy said 
Thy love was leading me from God; 
And yet in this I did but tread 
The very path my Saviour trod. 


They know but little of thy worth 

Who speak these heartless words to me; 
For what did Jesus love on earth 

One half so tenderly as thee? 


These are stanzas taken from his hymn ‘‘To Our 
Blessed Lady.’’ It is a strange and, for the purpose of 
the present paper, a felicitous fact that only two of his 
one hundred and fifty hymns should be dated, and that 
both of these should be dedicated to the honor of the 
Blessed Virgin. The one from which the quoted stanzas 
have been taken is dated ‘‘Scarborough, May, 1848.’’* 


*He had been received into the Catholic Church but two and one 
half years earlier. But how this brief interim had glowed with illus- 
trations of his love for our Lady! The Community which—-still as a 
layman—he had founded in 1846 at the direction of his Bishop had been 
placed under the patronage of the Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph and St. 
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Faber’s purpose in life in these first days of his con- 
version is explained in a letter to a Protestant friend: 

I merely long to increase the fruit of my dear Saviour’s Passion, 
and in my beloved England to increase the number of worshippers of 
Mary, for I know no better expression. The sweetest, dearest, and 
kindest of mothers is ever with me, and my heart burns, actually 
burns with the most enthusiastic love for the glorious, mighty, gentle, 
enthroned Deipara. I never knew what it was to love Jesus till I laid 
my heart at the feet of Mary, and that great Lady spurned it not. 


There it is, the essence of Catholic piety: ‘‘I never 
knew what it was to love Jesus till I laid my heart at the 
feet of Mary.’’ And there is the answer to all Protestant 
eavilling with his Hymns, beautifully enshrined in the 
above-quoted stanzas as well as in the private letter 
written to a Protestant friend. Father Bowden tells us 
(p. 323) that the two first of his hymns were the one from 
which I have quoted (popularly known as ‘‘ Mother of 
Mercy’’) and one on the feast of Corpus Christi. Both 
were written ‘‘one night during his stay at Scarbor- 
ough .. . at the request of Father Hutchison.’’ And 
so Jesus and Mary claimed his first hymnodal efforts 
as a Catholic. They were together in his heart as in 
his verse: for he never had known what it was to love 
Jesus until he had laid his heart at the feet of Mary. 
There are other beautiful illustrations of this intense 
love for our Lady during the first two years of his con- 
version; but I must omit them in order to find space 
for the poetical tributes I have promised to cull from 
his Hymns. 

The only other dated hymn is on the Nativity of Our 
Lady (Filey, August, 1861). It is number 42 in the book 
of Hymns (Author’s edition of 1861). The date of pub- 
lication suggests the probability that it was the last hymn 
Wilfrid (he took St. Wilfrid’s name in Confirmation and was styled 
Brother Wilfrid in religion), and included in its daily devotions the 
Rosary of the Seven Dolours (a novelty at that time in England, says 
Father Bowden). The little Community allowed poor Catholic boys to 


use the garden of the house for play and had them end their games 
each evening with the recitation of the Litany of Loreto. 
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he wrote. If so, the two dates are exquisitely appro- 
priate. He began (May, 1848) and ended (August, 1861) 
his hymnodal series with verse in honor of his beloved 
Lady. Here indeed is the romance of piety; for no 
mediaeval knight ever jousted with greater pride in his 
Fayre Ladye than did Faber for his Heavenly Queen. I 
am not stretching imagination in saying this; for in the 
above-quoted letter to a Protestant friend (written in 
1846) Faber continues at the point where I left off the 
quotation: 


In the streets of Birmingham she is with me, or my heart is far 
away with her, and I am hardly conscious to myself that it is not 
centuries ago, right in the heart of the Ages of Faith. 


It was perhaps one of the necessary trials of his faith 
that he, of all men, should have been suspected of luke- 
warmness in this respect. We find him writing (5 August, 
1846), to a friend: 

In good truth, it is odd that I should go to Loreto to beg devotion to 
our dear Lady, and that afterwards in two solemn communions I 
should have vowed my life, strength, intellect and senses to be her 
slave and to spread her devotion, in great measure because I feared 
converts relapsing from want of that great sign of predestination; and 
then that it should be thought that I was like one who never “warmed,” 
as a bishop expressed it to me, to Mary. (Life, etc., p. 293.) 

One of the most pathetically delightful of the charac- 
ters created by Charles Dickens is that of Mr. Dick in 
David Copperfield, who found himself quite unable to 
keep King Charles the First out of his Memorial. Father 
Faber did not labor under any mental difficulty like that 
of Mr. Dick; but he seemed to find it almost impossible 
to keep his Fair Lady out of his verse. He will celebrate 
the mystery and the majesty of Gop (‘‘Have mercy on 
us, God Most High!’’)—and he does it majestically: 

Most ancient of all mysteries! 
Before Thy throne we lie; 


Have mercy now, most merciful, 
Most holy Trinity! 


In two lines he considers how dull, by comparison with 
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the glory of Gop, is the glory of the Angels and the 

Saints, but he devotes two stanzas to our Lady, one of 

which contains in its last two lines the happiest vindica- 

tion of our devotion to her: 

O Majesty most beautiful! 
Most holy Trinity! 


On Mary’s throne we clim) to get 
A far-off sight of Thee.+ 









Faber writes a hymn on Gop as ‘‘My Father’’ (‘‘O 
God! thy power is wonderful’’), and again our Lady 
manages somehow to creep into the verse: 







Mary, herself a sea of grace, 
Hath all been drawn from Thine; 

And Thou couldst fill a thousand more 

From out those depths divine. 







The editions of Dutton and Young print all the stanzas 
except this one; the edition of Crowell prints all. The 
edition of the Willard Tract Society omits the stanza and 
the following one as well. 












+ It is a great poem as well as a glorious hymn; and our separated 
brethren cculd not forego the use of it. We have in America one 
Catholic edition of Faber’s Hymns; but Protestants in America have 
no less than four editions (there may be more, but I possess four), all 
of which are beautifully printed, elegantly illustrated, attractively 
bound. The edition of Dutton & Co. (New York, 1879), and that of 
Crowell & Co. (New York, 1894) print nine of the eleven stanzas of 
the hymn and omit the two which deal with our Lady. The edition 
of Young & Co. (Boston, s. d.) simply omits the hymn. These editions 
are not hymnals, but simply books of poetry containing nothing but 
Faber’s Hymns (a selection—Dutton’s having 253 pages; Crowell’s, 248; 
Young’s, 196). There is no reason, therefore, for the omission of any 
stanzas save the reason of Protestant objection to the appropriate 
devotion to Mary. Protestant hymnals use this hymn largely, but 
cannot be criticised for omitting the two stanzas, as the length would 
alone suggest some omissions. In the Preface to the 1861 edition of 
his Hymns, Faber remarks that he never refused the use of them to 
either Catholics or Protestants, but merely stipulated that the latter 
might omit stanzas but must not make any direct alterations. He was 
not narrowly sensitive. “Hymns,” he said, “are purely practical things, 
and he was only too glad that his compositions should be of any 
service.” One of our most recent Catholic hymnals, The Westminster 
Hymnal, finding it necessary to omit some of the stanzas, omitted the 
exquisite one I have just quoted. Dr. Tozer’s Catholic Church Hymnal 
(1905) and the Marists’ American Catholic Hymnal (1913) have done 
better, I venture to think, in retaining the stanza, which is both doc- 
trinally sound and poetically beautiful. 
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The hymns on ‘‘The Life of Our Lord’’ contain 368 
lines, and of course repeatedly refer to our Lady; but 
as they are a paraphrase of verses taken from the Para- 
disus Animae, they can not be well considered as illus- 
trating Faber’s own devotion, and we pass them by. 

It is natural to expect that our Lady should be promi- 
nently present in the hymn to ‘‘The Infant Jesus.’’ But 
we cannot therefore pass the poem by with this mere 
acknowledgment, for its delicate beauty is too attractive. 
Out of its thirteen stanzas we have these, containing a 
direct allusion to Mary: 


1. 


Dear Little One! how sweet Thou art, 
Thine eyes how bright they shine, 

So bright they almost seem to speak 
When Mary’s look meets Thine! 


When Mary bids Thee sleep, Thou sleepst, 
Thou wakest when she calls; 

Thou art content upon her lap, 
Or in the rugged stalls. 


Simplest of Babes! with what a grace 
Thou dost Thy Mother’s will! 
Thine infant fashions well betray 
The Godhead’s hidden skill. 


Yes! dearest Babe! those tiny hands 
That play with Mary’s hair, 

The weight of all the mighty world 
This very moment bear. 


While Thou art clasping Mary’s neck 
In timid tight embrace, 

The boldest Seraphs veil themselves 
Before Thine infant Face. 


When Mary hath appeased Thy thirst, 
And hushed Thy feeble cry, 

The hearts of men lie open still 
Before Thy slumbering eye. 


The utmost simplicity of diction is required in a poem 
like this; but it cannot hide the poetic power which it 
clothes so humbly; and accordingly the editions of Dut- 
ton and Crowell print the whole rather long poem. But 
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this simplicity of diction, this pedestrian quality of 
Faber’s muse, is observable throughout his whole volume. 
For he was a disciple in this matter of the great Words- 
worth—a disciple who had won his spurs in poetry at 
Oxford, and had merited the encomium of Wordsworth 
when that master-singer learned of Faber’s intention of 
taking Orders in the Anglican Establishment: ‘‘I do 
not say you are wrong; but England loses a poet!’’ 

Although my purpose is not to commend the poetry so 
much as the devotion of the hymns of Faber, it is proper 
to say that he recognized the handicap imposed on him by 
the very character of the end he had in view. Hymns, 
whether intended for singing or for spiritual reading, clip 
the wings of the poet; and English literature can credit 
the great poets with but few and, generally, unimpressive 
hymns. That Faber has succeeded in pleasing so many 
tastes—those of the highest as well as those of the hum- 
blest folk; and has attained so universal an apprecia- 
tion—Protestant as well as Catholic; and, in gaining 
these laurels, has had to confine himself to the simplest 
metres and to suffer from the inevitable sense of 
monotony arising from their scarcely interrupted repeti- 
tion, is a tribute both to his poetical power and to his 
practical good sense. In his Preface to the 1849 edition 
of his then-existing hymns, he wrote: ‘‘The author has 
had a double end in view in the composition of them; 
first, to furnish some simple and original hymns for 
singing; secondly, to provide English Catholics with a 
hymn-book for reading, in the simplest and least-involved 
metres; and both these objects have not unfrequently 
required considerable sacrifice in a literary point of 
view.’’ To understand his full point of view, the whole 
of the excellent Preface should be read. 

The ‘‘Christmas Night’’ (‘‘At last Thou art come, 
little Saviour!’’) is of course filled with references to 
Mary. Crowell’s edition has it in full; Dutton’s edition 
condenses the Marian refrain; Young’s edition omits 
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the poem—and we are inclined in this instance to agree 
with its editor, as the hymn seems to us to lack the 
poetic touch. 

By way of a striking exception to our Catholic hymnals, 
Dom Ould’s Book of Hymns includes ‘‘The Three Kings”’ 
(‘‘ Who are these that ride so fast o’er the desert’s sandy 
road’’), and Dutton and Crowell print the whole quite 
long poem, except the 4th stanza (dealing here with the 
Pope, not with Mary). Of course, our Lady is also here 
(8th and 11th stanzas). 

Dutton and Crowell print all of ‘‘The Purification’’ 
except the 8th stanza: 

8. Then to that Mother now 
All rightful worship be! 
For thou hast ransomed Him 
Who first did ransom thee; 
Oh, with thy Mother’s tongue 
Pray Him to ransom me! 

The hymn ‘‘To Jesus Crucified’ (‘‘Oh, come and 
mourn with me awhile’’) has achieved a wonderful pop- 
ularity with both Catholics and Protestants, the latter 
altering it (except, by way of a notable exception, the 
English Hymnal, Oxford, 1906) so as to exclude Mary. 
The 8th stanza is especially touching: 


Death came, and Jesus meekly bowed; 
His failing eyes He strove to guide 

With mindful love to Mary’s face: 
Jesus, our Love, is crucified! 


Again Mary creeps in—this time in the hymn on ‘‘The 
Descent of Jesus to Limbus.’’ Who‘would expect to find 
her gracious influence here? But Faber will not have 
the thought of her absent from the hopes of the poor 
souls there detained or from the rejoicings when Jesus 
descends thither. Eve is the connecting link: 


She lived on thoughts of Mary’s child, 
Trembled with hope, and was content. 


But at length the Soul of Jesus descends— 
*Twas Mary’s child! Eve saw Him come; 
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and in that moment of rapture brought about by the 
obedience of the Second Eve, the cycle of the Fall and 
the Redemption is told in one line. 
Then there is the hymn to ‘‘Jesus Risen,’’ whose 4th 
stanza again brings in a remembrance of our Lady: 
They worshipped Thee, those ransomed souls, 
With the fresh strength of love set free; 


They worshipped joyously, and thought 
Of Mary while they looked on Thee. 


Then comes a poem of seventeen stanzas on ‘‘The 
Apparition of Jesus to Our Blessed Lady’’—too long to 
quote, but of course full of Mary. 

But next we come to the three wonderfully beautiful 
hymns on ‘‘The Ascension,’’ ‘‘ Pentecost,’’ ‘‘The Descent 
of the Holy Ghost.’’? With most curious felicity Faber 
makes the ‘‘plot’’—if one might so speak—of all three 
turn about our Lady, and by doing so dramatically unifies 
each one of them. The hymn on the Ascension is all 
Marian—and the three Protestant editions simply omit 
it, for it cannot be ‘‘edited.’’ Read its eighteen stanzas; 
but—at the risk of spoiling it—let me quote two of them: 

1. Why is thy face so lit with smiles, 
Mother of Jesus! why? 


And wherefore is thy beaming look 
So fixed upon the sky? 


6. Down stooped a silver cloud from heaven, 
The Eternal Spirit’s car, 
And on the lessening vision went, 
Like some receding star. 


And after the silver cloud had sailed away and left the 
skies blue and free, the visioned road is only ‘‘sunshine 
and vacancy ’’—and the Lord hath gone up to His Father. 
But it is Mary who fills the stage, before and after, in the 
long poem. 

Exquisite as is the poem on ‘‘Pentecost,’’ Mary so fills 
it that the three Protestant editions simply cannot edit 
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her out of it—and so must relinquish this great hymn as 


For the hymn on ‘‘The Descent of the Holy Ghost,’’ 
and for the comment by Brother Azarias on its crude 
alteration in Dutton’s edition, I refer my readers to 
Murphy’s edition (p. xiii). Where did Father Faber 
get his inspiration for the prominent position of Our 
Lady in his three hymns on the two Feasts? I do not 
know. And yet, while thus departing from hymnodal 
tradition, he adheres closely to Catholic devotion, brings 


1. No track is on the sunny sky, 
No footprints on the air; 
Jesus hath gone; the face of earth 
Is desolate and bare. 


3. His Mother sits all worshipful 
With her majestic mien; 
The princes of the infant Church 
Are gathered round their Queen. 


12. Her eyes to heaven were humbly raised, 
While for her Spouse she prayed; 
Methought the sweetness of her prayer 
His blissful coming stayed. 


18. O Flight! O blessed Flight of Love! 
Let me Thy mercies share; 
Grant it, sweet Dove! for my poor soul 
Was part of Mary’s prayer! 





into both scenes his Lady Fair (nay, makes her the cen- 
tral figure of the mise-en-scéne) with an increased realiza- 
tion, on the reader’s part, of the meaning of the mysteries 
celebrated, and does this with a poetic instinct and with 
a dramatic vividness that heighten greatly the effect of 
his three hymns. Our separated brethren must have 
felt much regret in having to relinquish these perfect 
hymnodal treasures. 

Again, in his poem on Corpus Christi, he does not 
distract our thoughts from the sublime mystery of the 
Altar when he suggests an under-running theme of our 


2. Had I but Mary’s sinless heart 
To love Thee with, my dearest King! 
Oh with what bursts of fervent praise 
Thy goodness, Jesus, would I sing! 
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6. Ring joyously, ye solemn bells! i 
And wave, oh wave, ye censers bright! 4 
’Tis Jesus cometh, Mary’s Son, " 
And God of God and Light of Light! i 


But all this is merely a preparation of heart and mind ( 
for His coming ‘‘borne on His throne triumphantly.’’ i 
For as ‘‘He comes! He comes! the Lord of Hosts,’’ 

everything else is forgotten and— 

9. Our hearts leap up; our trembling song 
Grows fainter still; we can no more; 
Silence! and let us weep—and die 
Of very love, while we adore. 

Great Sacrament of love divine! t 
All, all we have or are be Thine! i 
Again, in the sublime hymn on “‘The Sacred Heart,” i 
Mary is suggested: i 
7. A Heart that hath a Mother, and a treasure of red blood, iq 
A Heart that man can pray to, and feed upon for food! 
The hymns directly addressed to our Lady we need i 
not consider (e. g., the twenty-two hymns numbered 38 : 
to 59, inclusively), nor need we quote from the five which, ) 
dealing with St. Joseph and the Holy Family, almost 
necessarily bring in allusions to our Lady. But No. 65, 
on the ‘‘Creation of the Angels’’ palpitates with beauty— : 
; 


8. He stirred; and beauty all at once { 
Forth from His Being broke; ‘ 
Spirit and Strength, and living life, 
Created things, awoke. i 
9. Order and multitude and light 
In beauteous showers outstreamed; 
And realms of newly-fashioned space 
With radiant angels beamed. 


The wonderful work is not completed, however, without 

a final touch (in the last stanza)—so that in the poet’s 
canvas, as in Murillo’s, the angels cluster around their { 
Queen: i 
12. The Throne is set: the blessed Three ‘ 

Crowning their work are seen— i 


The Mother of the First-Born Son, a 
The first-born creatures’ Queen! 
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So, too, the hymn in honor of St. Michael honors Mary: 


3. Thy zeal, with holiest awe inspired, 
All other zeals outran, 
With love of Mary’s honor fired, 
And of the Word made Man. 


4. For God to thee, O vision glad! 
The Virgin-Mother showed, 

And, in His lower nature clad, 
The Eternal Word of God. 


6. And the stars answered to thy song, 
The Morning Stars of heaven; : 
And His first praise the angelic throng 
To their Queen’s Son had given. 
So, too (of course), the hymn in honor of St. Gabriel; 
while even that in honor of St. Raphael manages (in the 
9th stanza) to bring in again the sweet name of Mary, as 
does also (stanzas 11 and 12) the hymn to the Guardian 
Angel. His ingenuity is tireless—and I can only refer 
to Nos. 71, 72, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 86, 87, 88, 89, 92, 93, 99, 
100, 104, 108, 109, 113, 114, 117, 1388 and—most appro- 
priately—150, the final hymn in the volume, for additional 
illustrations. 





H. T. Henry. 














THE INEFFICIENCY OF MORAL EDUCATION 
WITHOUT A RELIGIOUS BASIS * 


GERMANY 

In no other country is the religious instruction so 
systematically given as in Germany. According to a 
statement in the Principles of Religious Education, ‘‘The 
principal function of the German school is officially de- 
clared to be the making of God-fearing, patriotic, and 
self-supporting citizens.’ Religion is practicable as a 
school exercise in Germany since there are but three lead- 
ing faiths in the country, the Lutheran, Catholic, and 
Jewish. When convenient to do so, pupils are assigned 
to schools according to their religion, so that one school 
will be all Lutheran, another, all Catholic, and a third, 
Jewish. Every teacher in Germany receives religious 
training for his work, although the task of religious in- 
struction is given to those who are best fitted by their 
acquirements for this responsible phase of school work. 

The Germans would no more omit religion from the 
programme of instruction than they would omit mathe- 
matics—in the elementary schools four hours a week are 
devoted to it; in the secondary schools, two hours a 
week—the first hour of the morning programme. 

The curriculum in the early grades of the Protestant 
schools consists of Bible stories, Scripture texts, hymns, 
and the catechism; in the intermediate grade, a fairly 
complete idea of religion as expounded by Luther and 
Church History. At the age of fourteen, the pupil leaves 
the people’s school with a memory stock of three hundred 
fifty Bible texts, thirty-five hymns, the Catechism, and 
seventy responses of his Confirmation book.* The upper 





* A thesis submitted to the Teachers College of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree, 
Master of Arts. 

1 Principles of Religious Education, p. 57. 

* Myers, Moral Training in the Public Schools, p. 170. 
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grades of the secondary schools require the study of the 
history and literature of the Bible and advanced Church 
History with emphasis upon the Reformation. 

The method of religious and moral instruction in 
Germany has been widely criticised as lacking vitality 
and intimate relation with the child mind; that there is 
too much memory work, too much abstract teaching and 
Jewish Church History. A number of the teachers in the 
higher schools are out of sympathy with the religious 
belief of the school and doubt much of that which they 
are required to teach. Such conditions are disastrous 
both to religion and morality. The conditions in the 
people’s schools are much more favorable than in the 
Gymnasia—as the critical spirit has not taken such hold 
of the teachers of the lower schools. 

With the exception of Hamburg and Bremen and a few 
places where the ethical culture spirit dominates, the 
German teachers do not favor separate moral instruc- 
tion on account of its abstract character and lack of 
interesting material. Dr. F. W. Foerster and Mr. Gustav 
Spiller are directing a propaganda of Ethical Culture in 
Germany. Dr. Foerster defends the ethical and peda- 
gogical importance of religion in school, but as freedom 
of thought has become more established in Europe, the 
public schools are forced to restrict religious instruc- 
tion. In that event, he urges secular instruction in 
ethical culture, not, however, by moral precept after the 
manner of the French schools. In his opinion, every 
healthy child rebels by its very nature against subordina- 
tion and the teacher has to enlist his codperation. He 
begins with concrete examples and arouses the imagina- 
tion of the child by illustrations. The imagination gives 
rise to proper feeling which will affect the will and 
thus become the stimulus of action. By the inductive 
method exclusively, he develops some very important 
ethical truths for the child. He would have no compro- 
mise—right should be done unhesitatingly. ‘‘Ethical 
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teachers,’’ he says, ‘‘should be convinced that the pivot, 
the centre, the soul of practical ethics is to refuse the 
smallest, the most trivial concession to sin and steadily 
to labor to improve oneself.’’* This is a bit of profound 
psychology applied in the domain of Ethics. If the prin- 
ciple were enriched by the motive of the Law of the 
Gospel, it might be adopted as the fundamental law of 
the moral life. 

Little effort is made to realize the ethical value of 
school subjects since the aim in secondary schools espe- 
cially is sharp intellectual training. However, between 
the two methods, direct or indirect independent moral 
instruction, the great majority of teachers favor the 
indirect method. 

The conviction is growing among the teachers of Ger- 
many that the method of religious and moral teaching 
should be revised in the light of modern psychology, that 
the mind of the child rather than the subject matter 
should be the centre of interest. A recent writer says 
that he summarizes German opinion in the statement: 
‘Instruction in religion is absolutely indispensable, but 
the existing instruction is completely out of harmony 
with the best thought of the day and stands in need of 
radical reform.’” 


THE CATHOLIC SYSTEM 


The Catholic Church maintains that morality and reli- 
gion are inseparable and that the only effective way to 
teach morals is in connection with religious instruction. 
The child’s soul is the most precious thing in the world, 
and his duties to God are his highest duties, hence the 
teaching of religion and morality must permeate the life 
of the individual. The Church would have all knowledge 
instinct with religious thought. There is, therefore, the 
Catholic school system which is worked out with greater 


* Quoted by Spiller from Salter, Message of Man, p. 63. 
*Quoted by Myers, op. cit., p. 172. 
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freedom in the United States than in any other country. 
The Church in her first Provincial Council of Baltimore 
in 1829 stated her policy in regard to the establishment 
of parish schools so that secular, religious, and moral 
instruction could go hand in hand to develop mind and 
heart, and each succeding Council emphasized this decree. 
In the Plenary Council of 1884 especially, the legislation 
that parish schools should be everywhere established was 
explicit. 

To educate the child to be a good citizen of the world 
and to become a citizen of Heaven—in other words, to 
form men and women of living faith, trained judgment, 
and solid virtue is the raison d’étre of the Catholic school. 
The means for the attainment of this aim are instruc- 
tion in religious truth and moral principles and a Catholic 
atmosphere in the school where the child may freely 
express his relation to God by prayer, and where he may 
come to see that God is the center of the universe; where 
religious truth illumines all the subjects taught; where 
the teacher, by her religious character and moral earnest- 
ness, is a strong influence upon the child, guiding and 
strengthening him in moral habits. 

The instruction is based upon the Catechism in the 
elementary form in the lower grades; in an advanced 
form in the higher classes, and this instruction forms an 
integral part of the daily programme. A course of Bible 
History with text-book manuals is often given in the 
grammar grades. The liturgy of the Church is taught 
more or less systematically in the catechism classes to 
give the pupils an intelligent appreciation of the cere- 
monies of the Church, so essential to interior worship. 

Religion is taught not only in the Christian Doctrine 
classes, but it permeates the work of the school room and 
affects the pupil’s conscious life with the spirit of reli- 
gion so that it colors his thoughts and furnishes the 
motive of his actions. The child comes to school feeble 
in reason, weak in will, but strong in his capacity of feel- 
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ing, which, in the words of Bishop Spalding, ‘‘is the sap 
of his moral life.’’ He is most impressionable and 
responds to appeals of sympathy and love. He is still 
under the rule of instinct, which forms the basis of his 
future habits. The teacher should direct these instincts 
into the proper channels and especially important is it 
that she should direct the instinct of imitation. ‘‘If I 
had my way,’’ writes an eminent educator, ‘‘scareely any 
lesson should pass without the display of the portrait of 
some noble man or woman to give embodiment to the 
central idea of the instruction, so that the children should 
become familiar with the faces of the best manhood and 
womanhood and have the memories of them in their 
lives.’"> It is upon this principle of imitation that the 
Catholic school depends for much of its effective teach- 
ing. The Catholic teacher finds models breathing inspira- 
tion and, especially, in a rank apart from all the rest, the 
example of our Blessed Lord. It is upon His example 
that the children are formed from their earliest years. 
The teacher familiarizes them in concrete lessons with 
the story of His life as He lived among men and spoke 
to them as recorded in the Gospel. The Home of Naza- 
reth is the scene towards which their minds and hearts 
are turned and Jesus is their model. Then after Him, the 
Blessed Virgin and some of the saints whose lives they 
grow familiar with, and whose actions they are inspired 
to imitate. 

The consciousness of God’s presence, that He sees the 
hidden act, the secret thought, and from Whose judgment 
there is no escape is a powerful motive in restraining 
wrong and especially is this true of the child whose habits 
of mind are forming. He is taught that his duties to God 
are the most essential of all. It is these duties which, 
putting the soul in intimate union with God by acknowl- 
edging His supremacy and love, by prayer and the Sacra- 
ments, furnish the energy to practice virtue. With the 





* Gould, Moral Insruction of Children in Classes. 
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religious lesson is given instruction in the moral and 
civic virtues. These include obedience to parents and 
civil authority and respect for the law of the State as a 
part of the social order ordained of God; truthfulness, 
respect for the property of others, and the other Chris- 
tian virtues. As the pupil grows older, he sees that as 
members of society, men are to practice these virtues, 
and he sees, also why it is dishonorable and disgraceful to 
lie and to steal. He sees that he cannot afford to com- 
promise his dignity as a moral being by failing to practice 
the virtues which are the basis of that mutual confidence 
upon which family, business, and civil relations depend; 
that these moral and civil virtues may all be considered 
implications of the one virtue of self-respect which in 
the words of Mr. Salter, ‘‘is separated by a heaven-wide 
distance from all pride and vanity.’” 

In the Catholic school an effort is made to build up a 
wholesome self-respect. Theoretically speaking, a code 
of right conduct more or less correct can be deduced 
from man’s rational and social nature,’ but such a code 
would give no satisfactory answer to ‘‘Why ought 
I do right even at my own cost?’’ Under stress of 
temptation and this question pressing for an answer, 
self-respect breaks down. Hence, while emphasizing the 
motive of the reasonableness of the virtues and the irra- 
tional conduct of the man who does not practice them, yet 
the higher and religious motive of performing them in 
obedience to God’s commands is emphasized more 
strongly and made the basis of moral obligation. 

In addition to the religious moral instruction and 
atmosphere of the school, religious societies are formed 
for the pupils of different ages in which ideals are fos- 
tered for imitation. The Sodality of the Holy Angels 
cultivates in the younger children devotion to their 
Guardian Angels. For the pupils of thirteen and four- 





*Salter, The Duty Liberals Owe Their Children, p. 17. 
*See Conc. Vatic. Sess. III, Caput II. 
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teen there are usually two societies—the Sodality of the 
Children of Mary for the girls, whose model is our 
Blessed Lady, and a similar society for the boys whose 
patron is Saint Aloysius, patron of youth, Saint Thomas, 
the Angel of the Schools, or some other favorite saint. 
Another influence and doubtless the stronglest upon the 
Catholic pupil is the Sacraments—Confession and Holy 
Communion. In the Confessional, the child reveals his 
conscience so that the director can give specific advice. 
The reflection that is necessary for confession puts the 
child in a serious frame of mind to receive the advice of 
the director of souls, and apart from the supernatural 
help of the Sacrament, Confession is a potent means of 
keeping the child in the path of virtue. The personal 
union with God in Holy Communion is the most inspiring 
motive of all that can be conceived for striving to be 
honest, truthful, and pure. Briefly, these are the means 
of moral education employed in the Catholic school. 


CONCLUSION 


We have reviewed the principal forces which make for 
character-forming in the school systems of five nations 
which lead in educational work, and have stated briefly 
the results that have attended these methods of moral 
education. 

The teachers of France are devoting themselves ener- 
getically to moral instruction, which consists in teaching 
facts about conduct with little regard for emotional 
appeal, or the cultivation of good habits, and wanting 
especially in the ideals and motives which religion in- 
spires. According to the judgment of all unprejudiced 
men, and the admission of many leading men of France 
who cherish republican ideals, the effects of the moral 
and civic instruction dissociated from religion are disas- 
trous to morality. 

In Japan, also, moral instruction is given on a non- 
religious basis, but carries a semi-religious sanction, 
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growing out of regard for the authority of the Emperor 
which gives a certain force to the moral teaching. While 
there is a great looseness of personal morality, the char- 
acteristics of loyalty to the Emperor and devotion to the 
State upon which the stress of instruction is laid, are 
preéminent virtues among the Japanese. 

In the public schools of the United States no serious 
attack has been made upon the problem of moral educa- 
tion until the present time. In some places moral educa- 
tion has been neglected; in others, the teacher has con- 
sciously or unconsciously cultivated in the pupils a 
regard for some of the natural virtues through the motive 
of self-respect. The present status of morality in the 
public schools is a source of fearful solicitude to thought- 
ful minds with whom the conviction is steadily deepening 
that the moral nature of the child must be definitely 
provided for in the school. 

In England the teaching of morality is in an unsettled 
condition. Here is found a colorless, deeply modified 
form of the religious basis of moral instruction in the 
Scripture Lessons, which are said to be non-sectarian. 
The results have been somewhat unsatisfactory, owing 
to the emphasis that has been laid upon the Biblical 
knowledge rather than upon the fundamental principles 
of the moral life as taught by Our Lord in the New 
Testament. The content of the instruction has not been 
related to the life of the child. Through the influence of 
the Moral Instruction League the Ethical Culture prin- 
ciple of independent morality is being substituted for the 
Scripture Lessons. This change indicates clearly the 
ethical trend in England. 

In the German schools religious instruction furnishes 
the motives of conduct, but its formal and abstract char- 
acter does not appeal to the child’s developing mind. It 
was planned with the life of the adult in view rather than 
that of the pupil, and, consequently, it is too much a 
matter of intellect and memory and too little an appeal 
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to the feelings. Even as it is taught in Germany, not yet 
enriched and adapted to the growing mind in the light 
of genetic psychology, religion, in furnishing the motives 
of conduct, is a tremendous factor in forming character. 

The Catholic school works out the principle of the 
Church in its fullness that ‘‘ All serious moral teaching 
must be pervaded with instruction concerning the ground 
upon which the distinction between right and wrong 
rests, the authority of the moral law, the sacredness of 
duty, and the inviolability of conscience.’’** The pupil 
learns that man’s rational nature furnishes the basis of 
the distinctions of conduct and that reason manifests 
those distinctions, but he sees and feels how inadequate 
is the dignity of human reason as a motive. He learns 
that nothing but the authority of the moral law will give 
a satisfactory answer to the question, Why ought I? He 
knows, too, that if he cannot give a compelling answer 
to this question, he will have no motive to stand him in 
temptation when passion is stirred. ‘‘Quarry the granite 
rock with a razor,’’ writes Newman, ‘‘or moor the vessel 
with a thread of silk; then may you hope with such keen 
and delicate instruments as human knowledge and human 
reason to contend against those giants, the passion and 
the pride of man.’” Even perceiving adequately the 
dignity of human nature, and even sensitive to the feel- 
ings of reverence and awe in the contemplation of the 
high principles of truth and justice and magnanimity, yet 
what will stand one in the hour of moral crisis when the 
question arises, Why ought I do right even at my own 
cost? The only satisfactory answer, the only answer of 
driving power is the answer that the Catholic Church 
teaches her children, ‘‘I owe this service to God, my 
Creator.’’ THE END. 

Sister Mary Ruts, 

Sinsinawa, Wisconsin. 
The Sisters of St. Dominic, 


* Fox, op. cit., p. 290. 
* Newman, The Idea of a University, Discourse V, Sec. 9. 














THE SENSE OF SIGHT IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 


Although Religion rests on revelation, and faith (being 
the evidence of things that appear not (Hebr.11.1) ) comes 
chiefly from hearing (Rom. 10.17), yet the same divine 
authority insists on the fact, that ‘‘the invisible things 
of God are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made; his eternal power also and divinity.”’ 
We should therefore neglect a great means of religious 
education if we did not make use as much as possible of 
the most perfect sense; for it is a sound educational 
principle to bring the outward objects or their repre- 
sentations or symbols before as many senses as possible, 
even if there is a question of the less perfect senses only. 

The sense of sight, although it impresses directly only 
the Imagination, has indirectly a great effect upon the 
Intellect and the Emotions, and through both these facul- 
ties upon the Will. The question is, how this influence 
can be systematically and purposely directed so that it 
may obtain its effect and paralyze opposing forces. 


1. SIGHT AND IMAGINATION, 

The first purpose of the sense of sight is to impress 
or produce the representation of the outward objects or 
their pictures or symbols in the imagination, so that it 
may be received by this faculty, stored up, or easily and 
faithfully reproduced whenever the picture is required. 
It is always an advantage to show the objects themselves; 
because it is the most natural way to create the impres- 
sions in the Imagination. It may be possible in many 
cases to show to the children the ecclesiastical vestments, 
and the church vessels. When the sacred vessels are 
shown, the way of handling them will impress the chil- 
dren with reverence and respect. Other objects give 
opportunities of exercising the senses of taste, smell and 
touch, as well as that of sight. 
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Good models and copies, especially of the same size 
and color, have also a great advantage, because in ap- 
pearance they are more like the object than smaller copies 
or pictures, and therefore convey the sense of proportion 
more perfectly. 

Exact pictures of objects that cannot be had are of 
great value and make a deeper and more correct im- 
pression than mere descriptions or comparisons with 
other objects would produce. This is especially true of 
the representations of Eastern life objects and habits, 
because they are so entirely different from our own. 

The symbols of things, represented by writing and 
other signs, have also a great significance in Religious 
instruction. In the Catechism, in Bible History and in 
the Liturgy we find strange and difficult names and terms, 
which are not easily grasped by the ear from the mere 
sound; the picture of the printed, and still more of the 
written word, will be a great help to the memory for 
retaining them, and for using them in their proper mean- 
ing. A great many absurdities in the answers of chil- 
dren arise from the fact that they have only half caught, 
and therefore inexactly retained and reproduced, certain 
sounds. There is nothing very remarkable in the fact 
that a child may exchange Matrimony and Purgatory, 
Confirmation and Vaccination; or that St. Michael may 
be styled ‘‘dark angel’’ and St. John the ‘‘blacksmith.’’ 
If the written or printed words were sufficiently put 
before the eyes of the children such mistakes would be- 
come less frequent. Whenever they do occur, they are 
less due to the child than to the Catechist. 

The Process by which the objects or their representa- 
tions or pictures are impressed upon the imagination is 
conditioned, with regard to its effect, by the ordinary laws 
which govern the activity of the senses in general and 
the sense of sight in particular. 

(a) The distance of the object or representation from 
the eye must be such, that the eye, without strain can 
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perceive it. Short-sighted children suffer much from 
over-strain and ought to be found out and placed in 
front seats. On the other hand, the Catechist ought not 
to stand too near to the first row of pupils, neither whilst 
speaking nor whilst showing pictures or objects, because 
the eyes and necks of the children in front will suffer 
from the strain, the impressions will become imperfect 
and the attention diverted. 

(b) The light ought to be sufficient; the blackboard 
should not show any reflection of the light, and its color 
ought to contrast sufficiently with that of the chalk used. 
If the light is too brilliant, it ought to be softened by 
blinds or curtains. 

(c) Sufficient time must be allowed to the senses to 
communicate the impression to the Imagination; for the 
longer the sense is purposely and attentively employed 
with a certain object the deeper and the more lasting 
the impression remains. Lantern lectures with too many 
slides, and even more Cinematographs may be useful for 
the representation of certain actions; but for the im- 
pression of individual objects upon the Imagination they 
are far less valuable than single pictures. 

(d) Direction is necessary, especially for younger chil- 
dren, so that they may turn their attention to the dif- 
ferent parts of the objeet or picture; for they often cling 
to one feature and thus obtain only a very hazy percep- 
tion of the whole; or the one detail which attracts their 
fancy may carry away their imagination to quite other 
scenes or thoughts than those which are represented to 
their eyes. 

Young children must be given a good deal of time, for 
pictures with perspectives, or prints without colors, are 
not apprehended by them as representing bodies, but 
only as surfaces, and it requires some help and exercise 
to train them in seeing the perspective. The use of the 
sense of sight bas not only the advantage that it helps 
the Imagination in the receiving and retaining of the 
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pictures of external objects, it is also a great safe-guard 
against the distractions, caused by the independent ac- 
tivity of this faculty. A dry and abstract explanatory 
lesson of revealed truths leaves little scope for the imagi- 
nation. Adults and more developed children may al- 
ready have a store of pictures in the imagination which 
may be evoked by the abstract terms; but the very fact 
that even they prefer stories and pictures shows that 
the Imagination in an ordinary Christian craves for 
food and occupation. In little children the mind is not 
yet sufficiently trained and fed so as to evoke a picture 
in the Imagination by the very mentioning of a name or 
the quotation of a sentence. 

Thus the Imagination has no occupation and therefore 
its interest and activity are either blunted and turn into 
listlessness, or they follow their own bent and seek for 
themselves other pictures and occupations. This kind 
of distraction will withdraw the attention, and so even 
the activity of the sense of hearing will be deadened or 
averted from the Lesson. On the other hand, the use of 
the sense of sight gives a resting place to the Imagi- 
nation, and instead of being a source of distraction it 
becomes a powerful aid to the activity of the senses as 
well as of the Intellect and the Will. 


2. SIGHT AND THE INTELLECT. 


The impressions made through the eyes reach the In- 
tellect through the inner senses, summarily included in 
the Imagination. In the preceding paragraph we con- 
sidered chiefly the impressions made upon the Imagina- 
tion as far as they are retained by that faculty and at 
a later date put at the disposal of the Intellect for con- 
sideration, abstraction, association and combination. 

But there is another and more instantaneous way for 
the sense impressions to reach the Intellect. They are 
put before it by the Imagination whilst the object or its 
representation is still before the eyes, especially if the 
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exposure is somewhat protracted and thus affords suffi- 
cient time to set the Intellect and even the Will into 
motion. The Will then can command the Intellect to fix 
its attention on the perception of the Imagination, which 
is then clearer and more distinct than when the sense 
impression ceases. This feature attracts and facilitates 
the work of the Intellect, and therefore creates a greater 
interest than a dull and dry.representation by the imagi- 
native memory. This would in itself be a great gain 
for interest and facility in the Intellect promote the 
codperation of the Will, and even to a certain extent 
beat down the opposition of the Emotions. But there 
are other advantages to be gained which chiefly concern 
the working of the Intellect. 

(2) The spelling of words. Written words, either in 
the book or on the blackboard, are a great help in In- 
struction. We have so many technical terms and strange 
words in Religious Instruction which the children never 
meet in other lessons. By writing them we not only 
bring them before two senses, and thus make. a deeper 
impression on the Imagination, but we give the Intellect 
a chance to consider them more leisurely, to compare 
their spelling with other similar words and thus to in- 
quire into their origin and their mutual relations. 

E. g. Nature of God, Divine nature, Divinity. 

Nature of man, Human nature, Humanity. 

Divine honor or worship, Doctor of Divinity. 

Divine law or law of God—the comandments; sin is against 
the law of God. 

The human nature of our Blessed Lord consisting of soul and 
body like ours. 

Act—deed; actual sin which we ourselves commit; actual grace, 
which helps us to do good deeds. 

Saint—holy; sanctifying grace which makes us holy; the Holy Ghost 
is called so, not because He is more holy than the Father and the Son, 
but because He makes us holy—sanctifies us, gives us sanctifying grace. 

Confirmation—strengthening, especially in the faith; the Holy Ghost 
came down on the Apostles to confirm their faith. 


Communion—union with; unites us with someone else; Holy Com- 
munion unites us with our Blessed Lord; the members of the Catholic 
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Church are in communion with each other, because they are united 
by the same faith, the same sacraments, the same visible head; we 
are also united with the members of the church triumphant, and the 
church militant; we belong to the Communion of Saints, because as 
members of the church we ought to be holy, we can and ought to be 
in the state of grace. 

Sacred—made holy; consecrated, made very holy: The Church, the 
Chalice, the Bishop, the Most Holy Sacrament by the words of Conse- 
cration (the part of the Mass at which they are said is called Con- 
secration). 

Sacred is related, Sacraments and Sacramentals; they are also means 
to make us holy; Sacraments give us the sanctifying grace of God 
through the power which they have received from our Blessed Lord; 
they are the chief means of our santification and salvation. 


These examples are not by any means exhaustive, but 
they will suffice to show, how the written words can be 
used to facilitate the understanding of the numerous the- 
ological terms with which the children must become 
familiar. It is not suggested that all the terms that 
relate to each other should be put side by side as soon 
as one of the group occurs the first time; they ought to 
be used rather by way of apperception, i. e., the terms 
already known should be utilized when a new word con- 
nected with them has to be explained. There can be no 
doubt that this comparison of words will not only make 
the terms clearer, but it will also stimulate the activity of 
the Intellect, and train it to inquire into the meaning of 
the words used. The written word makes this work more 
easy and effective. 

(b) The comparison of terms and definitions. The 
utility of the sense of sight is not limited to the compari- 
son of words of common origin but also to the compari- 
son of terms and definitions which have relations to each 
other, although the relations are not necessarily ex- 
pressed in spelling, or of termis which agree in spelling 
but differ widely in their meaning. 

E. g. Natural—belonging to nature; soul and body of 
man, and ordinarily the use of the senses and the limbs; 
sight is natural. 
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Supernatural—above nature, does not belong to nature; 
a man is a man although he may not have faith or sancti- 
fying grace. 

Mortal—a being that can die, like our body or animals. 

Immortal—a being that can not die, like the soul or the 
devils or the angels. 

Mortal sin kills the soul—not the natural life, because 
that is immortal; a man who dies in mortal sin lives in 
hell for all eternity. Mortal sin kills the soul because 
it destroys the supernatural life in the soul—sanctifying 
grace; newly baptised children can go to heaven, because 
they receive sanctifying grace in baptism, and they can- 
not commit mortal sin, because they have not the use of 
reason. 

Faith, Hope, Charity and Grace agree in being super- 
natural gifts of God. God gives them when He chooses. 
People who have not received them, and have not refused 
them when they were offered, cannot be blamed for not 
having them ; but those who had them and have lost them 
by their own fault have committed grievous sins. 

Faith enables us to believe, Hope to trust, Charity to 
love; Grace assists us in our good works, words, thoughts, 
and helps us to resist temptations. 

The Theological Virtues may also be represented on 
the blackboard in the form of a tree. Faith is the root 
of the tree; mortal sins against Faith destroy Faith, 
Hope, and Charity. Hope is the stem, if it is cut down 
by mortal sins of presumption and despair, Faith re- 
mains, but Charity is lost. 

Charity is the crown, every mortal sin is against 
Charity. When Charity is in the soul the Holy Ghost 
endows it with His seven gifts and helps it to produce 
the twelve fruits. Where there is Charity there is also 
sanctifying grace; when Charity is destroyed, sanctifying 
grace is also lost. 

Actual grace is like the sunshine and rain that makes 
the tree grow and bear fruit; it comes when it is needed. 
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Sometimes when there is nothing left but the root the 
tree begins to grow again, as long as Faith remains the 
actual Grace may lead back to Hope and repentance, and 
then through Contrition and Penance to Charity and 
the state of sanctifying Grace. Without constant actual 
Grace, Charity, Hope and Faith would soon dry up and 
die like a tree without sunshine and moisture. 

(c) Surveys of different parts of the Catechism. The 
last example has shown us not only how different terms 
may be put side by side before the eyes of the children, 
in order to facilitate the intellectual work of comparison, 
but also to give a survey of several important parts of 
the Catechism. This point is of great importance for 
the understanding. In spite of the divisions and sub- 
divisions in our Catechisms the danger remains that 
these divisions may not contribute to concentration of 
ideas and that the individual answers remain in the 
minds of the children as disconnected units. The very 
fact that the different headings are on different pages 
makes a mental survey very difficult. But this can be 
remedied by putting the headings or summaries on the 
blackboard, so as to show the children the ground they 
have covered. This simple but effective and rapid review 
will be the best starting point for a new subject. 

We have e. g. as an introduction to the Commandments of God its 
summary: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, etc. Now in dealing 
with the first four commandments constant reference ought to be made 
to the first part of that great precept, to show that the observance of 
the commandments is the fulfilment of the precept of the love of God. 
Then before proceeding to the other six commandments it ought to 
appear before the eyes of the children that by obeying the first Com- 
mandment we worship God Himself. By obeying the second Com- 
mandment we honor Him in His name and His property. By obeying 


the third Commandment we honor Him on His own day. By obeying 
the fourth Commandment we honor Him in the person of His repre- 
sentatives. 

Then we ought to go back to the precept of the love of our neighbor, 
and point out how the other six commandments help us to fulfil that 
part of the precept of Charity. And when we come to the summing 
up of the latter commandments we shall have a good opportunity to 
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remind the children, that by these commandments Almighty God not 
only warns our souls against thoughts, words, deeds or omissions, 
which would do harm to our souls, but that through them we are 
protected against harm that might be done to us by others. 

By the fifth Commandment He protects the life of our body and soul. 
By the sixth and ninth Commandments He protects our purity. By 
the seventh and tenth Commandments He protects our property. By 
the eighth Commandment He protects our good name. 

In a similar way the petitions of the Our Father may be grouped; 
petitions one to four refer to good gifts which we expect from God, 
beginning with the highest and ending with temporal necessities; five 
to seven ask for delivery from different kinds of evils. 

When the Commandments of the Church are explained it will be a 
great help to put each of them side by side with the duty imposed by 
the divine law which they apply, enforce and also modify according 
to the circumstances of place and time. 

The first explains the third commandment of God. The regular 
attendance at Mass on Sundays and holidays takes the place of the 
pilgrimages to the temple in Jerusalem on the great Jewish feasts; 
but it is worth pointing out that the law of abstaining from servile 
work is considerably mitigated, so that e. g. cooking and travelling 
are permitted to us. 

The second Commandment modifies the old law of fasting and 
abstinence by mitigating its rigor, but making it a regular practice, 
so that we should not neglect our duty of doing penance, a duty which 
our Blessed Lord Himself declared so necessary. The third and fourth 
Commandments are substitutes of the laws of the Old Testament con- 
cerning the day of Propitiation and the Paschal Lamb. 

The duty of the support of Religion and the Priests was strictly 
enjoined by the Old Testament, and St. Paul applies it without any 
alteration to the New Testament (I Cor.: 9-16); it is really contained 
in the fourth Commandment of God. 

The Church’s laws concerning marriage are an adaptation and de- 
velopment of the ancient legislation, :iven by Moses to the people of 
Israel. Some of them are stricter now, because Christian marriage is 
a Sacrament, and must therefore be carefully guarded by the Church. 
Mixed marriages were strictly forbidden in the Old Testament. 

This conspectus of the Commandments of the Church, put on the 
blackboard in the form of a scheme after they have been treated indi- 
vidually, will make it more easy for the children to see their necessity, 
their utility, and the authority underlying them. They will also better 
grasp the legislative function of the Church and be more willing to 
submit to hér prudence, discretion and maternal affection. 


(d) Symbolical pictures. There is still another group 
of representations, which through the sense of sight will 
assist the Intellect in its activity, viz: symbolical pictures. 
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Here the special attention of the children ought to be 
directed to the decorations of the local church or churches, 
and those who have any influence in the building and 
adorning of churches and the provision of vessels and 
vestments will do a great service to Religious Education 
by seeing that the symbols are correct, and that there 
should be no monotony which deadens and stifles all in- 
terest and intellectual activity. But whatever symbols 
are available they should be utilized; because they in- 
struct and they also create a healthy curiosity in the 
children to find out the meaning of things they find in 
other churches. 

Symbolical pictures are useless unless their meaning 
is understood. But, on the other hand, the church from 
the very beginning has used them for instruction. The 
representations in the Catacombs were chiefly symbolical, 
and no doubt the Catechumens were anxious to know 
their meaning. It is all the more necessary in our times 
to utilize this kind of representation, because we have 
now so much in the way of realistic pictures, which save 
people all thinking, or even prevent them from thinking 
slowly and clearly, that we must consider it a relief and 
a blessing when we find anything in education which de- 
mands thinking and gives the Intellect the joy of over- 
coming some difficulty. But the use of symbolical pic- 
tures offers not only a pleasant contrast to the usual 
representations, but it facilitates and perfects the in- 
tellectual part of Religious Education and is therefore a 
valuable aid to the Catechist. 

If we had any doubt as to the value of symbolical 
pictures we should easily be convinced of it by the fact 
that the children of this world spend large sums of 
money on good pictures for advertisements; for what 
are these but symbolical pictures which together with the 
text are meant to drive home a certain lesson in an at- 
tractive and clear way. 
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3. SIGHT AND THE EMOTIONS. 


A use of the sense of sight, which occupies the Imagi- 
nation, leaves clear and lasting impressions in the imagi- 
native memory, and which facilitates and stimulates the 
activity of the Intellect, will have its great influence also 
on the training of the will through the Intellect. But 
the Will is influenced not only by the dictates of the 
mind, but also by the Passions or Emotions of the lower 
appetite. If their codperation can be enlisted, the in- 
fluence of the Intellect on the Will receives greater force 
in moving the latter to perform good acts and thus to 
form good habits with the assistance of God’s grace. 

Now the sense of sight can be also utilized to this im- 
portant end. There is no doubt that pictures are attrac- 
tive to everyone. The reason for this is that their aspect 
pleases the Imagination and makes the work of the In- 
tellect easy, and the pleasure arising from the natural 
occupation of these two faculties creates pleasure also 
in the lower appetite. We know how the watching of 
interesting scenes or pictures makes people forget for a 
time their mental troubles or even their physical pain; 
because the joy afforded by this pleasant occupation out- 
weighs the unpleasant feelings. 

Whilst the lower appetite resents any demand for an 
effort in an uncongenial task, it does not grudge sacrifices 
if a proportionate pleasure is to be derived either by the 
members of the body or the congenial occupation of the 
internal faculties. For this reason an instruction which 
utilizes the sense of sight will easily gain the support of 
the emotions. 

But the use of the sense of sight may easily go further 
than merely to break the resistance of the Emotions, so 
as not to impede the work of the Imagination and the 
Intellect. If pictures, especially historical and biblical 
pictures, are well utilized, we may even influence the Will 
through the medium of the Emotions. 
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It goes without saying that historical and biblical pic- 
tures suppose a knowledge of the story, and that there- 
fore the picture comes after the telling of it, and even 
after the explanation. The picture will not usually form 
a part of the practical application; but as the chief in- 
fluence of the lesson on the Will commences at this point, 
it will be well to make the best use of the picture im- 
mediately before it is reached. 

(a) The picture creates new interest in the story. If 
a biblical story is to have influence on the Will it must 
be well known and understood. But there is the danger 
that by the time the application stage is reached the in- 
terest of the children begins to flag; then there is little 
chance of making a deep impression on the Will by a 
practical application, which usually demands some sacri- 
fice or effort. Here the picture comes to the rescue by 
representing the central scene of the story in a new and 
interesting way, and it gives us the opportunity of keep- 
ing before the eyes and minds of the children the very 
points which serve as the foundation of the practical 
application. 

(b) The expressions of the countenance and the atti- 
tude of the persons give us hints and helps for practical 
application. We have here a great opportunity in open- 
ing the hearts of the children to the influence of Christian 
art. We should miss a great chance in religious training 
did we not do all we could, that they should be moved 
gently but deeply by the biblical scenes which were en- 
acted for our salvation, outlined in Holy Scripture under 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, and represented by 
Christian artists under the watchful care of the church. 
If by them the children are helped to love God better, to 
approve of and admire the good conduct of His servants, 
and to disapprove and abhor the evil conduct of others, 
we have made a good beginning in the cultivation of the 
Emotions. It will not be said against us that we advo- 
cate an emotional Religion; as long as we consider the 
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Imagination and the lower appetite inferior to the In- 
tellect and the Will, such an insinuation would not be fair. 
But as Almighty God has given us these inferior powers 
for His service, we should not carry out His own designs 
did we negiect to use them as handmaids of the higher 
faculties, and if instead of employing them for God’s 
glory we let them run wild and do the devil’s work in 
the souls of the young. 

(ec) Representations of certain feelings. There are 
certain feelings which are blameworthy and can neither 
be shown by the Catechist, nor ought they to be provoked 
in the children, nor even supposed or suggested; e. g., 
envy, anger. Yet they ought to be known and to be 
abhorred. The best means is to show them in pictures, 
so as to obtain the coéperation of the emotions with the 
judgment of conscience. 


There are also good and praiseworthy feelings which 
manifest themselves outwardly. They ought to be en- 
couraged, but it is not natural to the Catechist to mani- 
fest them on any occasion. If they are to have effect 
they ought to be spontaneous, lest the children take the 
manifestation for the essence and thus copy them in an 
affected way. Here again the pictures of scenes are 
valuable; the expressions of the persons represented in 
them remain before the children and the whole of the 
surroundings exercise a natural influence on the Emo- 
tions. There is another advantage, viz.: that the feelings 
are not violently stimulated, but gently and steadily, and 
it is this kind of Emotions which are the most effective 
for the training of the Will. 

Of all the representations which impress the soul 
through the sense of sight the biblical pictures are the 
most important for Religious Education; for they fill the 
Imagination with good material, they convey to the In- 
tellect the revealed truths in a way which is natural and 
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pleasant, and they also secure most effectively the co- 
éperation of the Emotions for the training of the Will. 


Lamsert Note, O.S.B. 


Erdington Abbey, 
Birmingham, England. 





SURVEY OF THE FIELD 
LIBERAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Among the many forces operative in the educational 
field which are making for a modification of what has 
heretofore been known as liberal education, the most im- 
portant and far-reaching is the movement for vocational 
education. During the last decade, this movement has 
grown in strength and has attracted such wide-spread 
attention that it provokes discussion wherever educators 
are assembled. At the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Association, 
held in Richmond last February, Doctor David Snedden, 
Commissioner of Education for the State of Massachu- 
setts, presented a paper of far-reaching importance on 
the ‘‘Fundamental Distinctions between Liberal and 
Vocational Education.’’ The paper was followed by an 
able discussion of the subject, from a divergent point of 
view, by Professor W. C. Bagley of the University of 
Illinois. The readers of THe Review cannot fail to be 
deeply interested in this subject which is just now occupy- 
ing a central position in the field of education. Through 
the courtesy of Dr. Snedden and the Secretary of the 
Association, we were provided with a manuscript copy 
of this valuable paper. As the paper will probably 
appear in its entirety elsewhere in due time, we shall 
content ourselves with quoting extensively from it, 
adding our own comments as we proceed. 

Catholics have an interest in this subject over and 
above the interest which others possess. Our system of 
Catholic schools, from the kindergarten to the university, 
will necessarily be affected in many ways by the develop- 
ment of this movement. It therefore behooves all those 
who are responsible for the future of our school system 
to follow with great care what is being done in this matter 
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by the public school system of the United States. There 
are many things of value which we may learn from it 
and there are many features against which we should 
be on our guard. The importance of the subject is such 
that we deem it proper to present an extended discussion 
of it, running through several issues of THe Review. 

Liberal education has been in the field for a very long 
time, and, before we proceed to replace it with something 
else or to modify it profoundly, it is evidently the part 
of wisdom to bestow careful attention on the nature of 
liberal education in itself as it has heretofore existed, 
and upon the claims which it can make for perpetuity in 
its present form. Dr. Snedden seems, in his paper, to 
take his place with that very large group of educators 
in our country who give scant recognition to anything 
that savors of the past. The promise of the future to 
these men looms so bright that it seems to dull their 
vision and prevent them from seeing the merits of what 
has previously existed. But let the Doctor speak for 
himself : 

‘‘For many years, even centuries, secondary schools, 
colleges, and elementary schools have existed for the pur- 
pose of giving to young people, and especially to those 
of greatest promise, what we call general, or liberal, edu- 
cation. Every civilization has had its schools, wherein 
have been taught the vernacular and other languages, 
philosophy, science, art, literature, and history. Many 
and varied have been the alleged objects of this general 
education. At times, people have sought through it to 
increase and diffuse the social inheritance of culture 
which they had evolved largely from within themselves. 
In other eras people have sought through their schools 
primarily to make available the liberal learning of other 
peoples, and sometimes of other ages. So long have 
schools for the giving of general culture existed that their 
methods and processes have become fixed and stereo- 
typed, those that are wasteful and ill adapted hardly less 
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than those that are fruitful and demonstrably efficient. 
These methods and processes, like those found in the pre- 
scientific stages in almost all other lines of human 
endeavor, have been formed through ages of selection, 
have become crystallized as customs, and are approved 
and defended usually with all the favor that attaches to 
the historic faiths.’’ 

To the Commissioner, this state of affairs is one that 
need not long concern us, since it is about to pass away 
forever; and there are few who will dispute with him 
the desirability of this change, provided they agree with 
him in their verdict as to the rigid and irrational char- 
acter of liberal education in the past. If it is true that 
liberal education has long since lost its flexibility and 
become rigid and stereotyped, wasteful and ill-adapted 
to the purposes for which it was created, no one should 
mourn its passing. But here is precisely the question 
which must be faced, and it will not serve the purpose 
to pass it over with mere assertion and dazzle the eyes 
of the uninitiated with the usual appeal to the marvels of 
modern science, as Dr. Snedden would seem to do when he 
adds to the foregoing paragraph, ‘‘But in education the 
ages of faith are coming to an end, and the age of science 
is drawing on. Education henceforth can rest on a basis 
of custom and dogma hardly more than can medicine, 
engineering, agriculture, and war. The public is forcing 
the demand for a more purposeful, a more scientific, and 
a more efficient and liberal education in the schools. This 
demand is not always articulate, and always lacks defini- 
tion, but it is real, nevertheless.’’ 

This is a strange appeal from the mouth of a leader in 
the field of education. Are we to understand that he 
approves of mob leadership instead of the guidance of 
science and intellect in the professional field? Is the 
public demand the last and only arbiter in governing and 
guiding the processes of education? If so, education will 
necessarily level the race down to the intelligence of the 
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mob instead of guiding it to higher levels. The greatest 
good of the whole people should be, of course, the aim of 
all democratic undertaking; but the greatest good of the 
whole people demands most imperatively the highest pos- 
sible training of the few who must furnish leadership. 
Without leadership the multitude is always doomed to 
destruction and disaster. The leaders in a democratic 
country must come up out of the rank and file of the 
people, but their ascent must be justified by superiority 
of intellect and charaeter, and by the training which at 
public expense is bestowed upon them to fit them to lead 
the whole people to higher planes of life. It is therefore 
a fallacy of the gravest kind to appeal to the popular 
clamor as the final judge in those matters which concern 
the life and progress of the whole people. To do this 
would be to deny the necessity of leadership. 

It may be true that liberal education as it has existed is 
subject to all the faults pointed out, but this should be 
shown by an analysis of the case in question, instead of 
being decided by the demands of the general public. Of 
course, it is quite possible that Dr. Snedden merely meant 
to point out a current fact which, if true, is indeed 
lamentable, without in any way meaning to approve of 
what he sees to be taking place. This remark would also 
apply to the following paragraph in his paper. 

**Tt is the public, likewise, that is back of the demand 
for schools for vocational education. Vocational educa- 
tion has hitherto beeen carried on in civilized society 
largely by agencies other than schools, among which the 
shop and the home have been the most conspicuous. 
Schools have, indeed, long existed wherein have been 
trained physicians, engineers, teachers, bookkeepers, 
military leaders, and the like. These schools have come 
to be recognized as the chief agencies in training for 
the professions; but for other callings, not profes- 
sions—such as those followed by the carpenter, the 
machinist, the weaver, the farmer, the cook, the stone- 
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cutter and the thousand other specialized workers in 
modern society—few schools have yet been organized, or 
even projected. Now comes the twentieth century, with 
its demands on America, as on other civilized countries, 
that opportunities for vocational training shall be made 
available for any and all of those desirous of entering the 
great variety of pursuits wherein men and women con- 
tribute useful service to the world. It is a matter of easy 
demonstration that the workshop, the home, and other 
non-school agencies, are unable, under modern conditions, 
to meet the demand for an efficient vocational education. 
History is here repeating itself, since schools of general 
learning were established when the home, the church, and 
the farm proved unequal to the task of providing the 
liberal education. Statesmen and educators are now con- 
fronted by the gigantic work of organizing vocational 
schools in great variety and in large number, to supple- 
ment schools of general education. Society is demanding 
that these schools provide training for the agricultural, 
commercial, industrial, and home-making occupations, 
and is insistent that such schools shall not disregard the 
needs and capacities of any young people over fourteen 
years of age when these are confronted by the necessities 
of entering upon profitable occupations.’’ 

No one familiar with the developments of the last 
decade will question the truthfulness of the statement 
here made. If there is any fault to be found with it, it 
must lie in the implications which may be read into it, a 
procedure which would be unfair. Must we take it for 
granted, however, that just because there is a popular 
clamor for a radical departure from all our educational 
traditions, they should be abandoned without an effort 
to preserve whatever of good they may contain, and that 
we must at once march off in the direction indicated by 
the clamor of the hour? It is this abdication of intellect 
to popular clamor that characterizes the weakness of 
much that is written on this subject at present. If 
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America gained her freedom, it was largely due to the 
wisdom and strength of character of General Washing- 
ton, who checked the demands of the soldiers, and who 
urged his views upon a reluctant Congress until he com- 
pelled them to listen to the voice of reason. The good of 
the people must undoubtedly be the end in all educa- 
tional movements, but the people themselves are not to be 
trusted in their hasty demands. They must be reached 
and reasoned with by the few who have been given special 
advantages of intellect and training for the express pur- 
pose of guiding the multitude in the pathways of wisdom. 
Indeed, this truth is not far from the mind of the Com- 
missioner, as may be seen by his own statement. 

‘‘The difficulties to be encountered in establishing voca- 
tional schools are great, and almost endless in number. 
Few satisfactory precedents for systematic vocational 
education for occupations other than the professions 
exist. Professional schools offer but limited suggestions 
as to successful forms of vocational education for agri- 
culture, industrial, and other non-professional pursuits. 
It is very necessary, that, before we begin to organize 
vocational schools, to formulate courses of instruction, 
and to train teachers for vocational education, we should 
endeavor to state, as clearly and definitely as possible, 
our theories as to effective aims and methods for this 
form of education. The public will charge us, and rightly 
so, with gross inefficiency, if we undertake to spend the 
public money in creating new types of education before 
we have clearly defined our aims and plans for its prof- 
itable administration. We occupy the position of educa- 
tional architects. It is to us that the public looks, for our 
sketched plans of the structures that it is proposed to 
erect, and later for detailed plans and specifications.’’ 

This puts the whole question where it belongs, and it 
points to the fact that after all we are but hiding when 
we, as educators, shift the blame or responsibility to the 
public, for the radical changes that we propose to make 
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in traditional educational processes. If we choose to 
regard all the wisdom and experience of the past as 
negligible quantities, and undertake to construct our 
educational future in the light of educational hypothesis 
and theory based largely on analogies to other like 
processes, we must be content to assume the full responsi- 
bility as the architects. If the public clamors for depar- 
ture from the old liberal type of education, and demands 
that vocational education be substituted for it, the public 
is only echoing the views and policies of educators who, 
during the past decade, have been busying themselves 
creating this demand as a means to help them in their 
work of reconstruction. 

We are not concerned, at the present moment, with the 
decision as to whether the proposed changes are bene- 
ficial or injurious. Our purpose is merely to point out 
that the full responsibility for these changes rests, and 
must continue to rest, upon the leaders of educational 
thought; and it behooves them to study the question on 
its merits and to show cause for each modification that 
is proposed and for the introduction of each new element 
that is claiming its place in the educational system which 
we are erecting. It will not do to devote all our atten- 
tion to the offerings of scientific speculation, nor to 
abandon as worthless the voice of authority which at 
least brings to us the experience of the intellect of the 
world during many centuries. 

If the appeal is taken to modern scientific procedure, 
then it should be remembered that in the new methods in 
science the authority of the past has not been disregarded. 
No worker in the field of science attempts to dispense 
with authority—the authority of his fellow workers and 
of his predecessors. The individual contribution to any 
science is an infinitesimal quantity compared with the 
truths advanced in the name of authority. It is all very 
fine to proclaim our freedom from authority and dogma 
in matters of science, but the fact remains to-day, as it 
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has always been, that all progress is hopelessly im- 
possible unless it is based on authority and on the find- 
ings of the past. Must every student of medicine first 
proceed to demonstrate the truths of the great laws of 
biogenesis and homogenesis? Does not all his work, as 
a matter of fact, rest on these dogmas of science? Do 
the students in our secondary schools accept the helio- 
centric system as a dogma, and, if not, how many of them 
have proved it for themselves? Are the laws of the 
radius vector to be rejected because they have been held 
now for some few hundred years? It is, in fact, the 
merest claptrap to speak of the departure of dogma and 
authority from the field of human progress in any depart- 
ment of science. But let us follow Dr. Snedden in his 
analysis of the situation. 

‘‘The first question encountered is as to how far voca- 
tional education resembles, in its underlying principles, 
desirable methods, and serviceable practices, the forms 
of historic school education with which we have already 
become familiar. What are the essential likenesses and 
differences between vocational education and the general, 
or liberal, education which now for many centuries we 
have seen carried on in school and college? How can we 
expect to utilize our experience in connection with gen- 
eral or liberal education as a basis in devising a suitable 
practice in vocational schools? To what extent can the 
two forms of education be carried on side by side, or 
merged, in actual practice, and to what extent may they 
be kept distinct, and perhaps, in a measure, opposed to 
each other? How far will it be practicable to utilize 
existing administrative machinery, including such factors 
as school boards, superintendents of schools, school prin- 
cipals, school buildings, and the various material appur- 
tenances of education, to accomplish both the ends of 
liberal education and of vocational education? To what 
extent can teachers trained for the one form be utilized 
in the other? Obviously, these questions are of funda- 
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mental importance, in view of the prevalent tendency to 
demand that existing school organizations shall be 
expanded so as to include the new forms of education.”’ 

We entirely agree with the program here outlined. 
However we may differ as to conclusions, there is no 
doubt that we must find an answer satisfactory to our- 
selves to each of the questions here proposed before we 
can proceed with safety or intelligence to work out the 
details of our plans for the schools of the future. Dr. 
Snedden does not leave his audience in any doubt as to 
where he stands on many of the issues here outlined. 
His statement is, in fact, admirable for its clearness and 
straightforwardness. 

‘*Tt is the thesis of this paper that vocational education 
differs from general, or liberal education, fundamentally 
as regards its essential aims, and that, therefore, it will 
differ also fundamentally as regards the means and 
methods of instruction, and those administrative agencies 
which are intimately related to means and methods of 
instruction. It is further contended that vocational edu- 
cation and liberal education cannot be effectively carried 
on so far as regards a given group of pupils in a way 
which permits of a considerable blending of unlike types 
of instruction. To attempt this is to defeat the aims both 
of liberal and of vocational training. One of the essential 
conditions of genuine efficiency in either liberal or voca- 
tional education is a considerable degree of concentration 
on the part of the pupil on the one type or the other, so 
far as regards the expenditure of his time and energy 
in any given line.’’ 

From this statement it would appear that vocational 
education, the new type being proposed, is not to be a 
development of any educational forms of the past, but 
a brand-new creation. This fact should make us pause 
and drive us to study the situation with great care; for 
education is a vital process, and spontaneous generation 
does not often occur, to put it mildly, in the world of life. 
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It is true that on every side we are witnesses of new 
adjustments to changed environmental conditions, but in 
all such adjustments the permanent elements are far 
more extensive and pronounced than the new modifica- 
tions or variations called forth to meet the new environ- 
ment. It may be, of course, that vocational education 
has no genetic relationship to liberal education; it may be 
that the educational processes heretofore carried on in 
the home have always been organically separate from 
those which obtained in the school; and it may be that 
our vocational education is a modification of the home 
process and not of the school procedure, but it behooves 
us to look into each and every one of these maybes with 
more than ordinary care. And if the proposed type of 
vocational training cannot trace its descent from pre- 
existing types, it will behoove us to proceed very slowly 
indeed with the initial stages of this new creature which 
we propose to call forth out of the fullness of our wisdom, 
unaided and unenlightened by the experience of the past. 
In the paper before us, considerable effort is expended 
in demonstrating the want of clearness in our educational 
aims in every stage of the educational process. Much of 
what is here said has, indeed, only too much foundation 
in fact; but there are many who are not willing to go the 
length that Dr. Snedden does in condemning the prevalent 
attitude on this subject. There is no question, however, 
that our work would be greatly improved by each step 
taken in added clearness of our educational aims, and 
this applies to every stage of the work from the kinder- 
garten to the university. This phase of the paper might 
be studied with great profit by every teacher, no less 
than by educators who occupy supervisory positions. 
‘‘The difficulties encountered in the effort to make the 
foregoing thesis comprehensible, arise from the fact that, 
as respects many phases of education, and especially 
that of secondary grades, we have as yet no clearly 
defined aims which are of demonstrable value. A large 
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part of the effort which we expend on general education 
is directed by aims which are the outgrowth of custom, 
crude psychological analogies, and vague aspirations 
after culture and social efficiency. These aims do not 
stand the test of efficiency as should aims that are scien- 
tifically derived and purposefully pursued. Clearly, there 
is as yet comparatively little definiteness to be found in 
our formulations of the aims of all forms of education. 
Indeed, we educators seem to be reluctant to define our 
aims in forms that are concrete and specific. It is a 
reproach to education that this should be so. With the 
exception of a few of the subjects taught in the primary 
grades, it seems clear that we have quite failed so to 
define our educational purposes as to demonstrate, on the 
one hand, their worth or validity, and on the other hand 
to make such purposes serve both as the guide and the 
measure of the results which we attain through the 
practices that we employ.’’ 

The author proceeds to illustrate this thesis, pointing 
out the art of penmanship in the primary grades as an 
instance where the aim is fairly well defined, and hence 
we are able to test, comparatively, various methods of 
teaching penmanship. In the course of time, he goes on 
to say, ‘‘ We shall undoubtedly find ourselves able to test 
the efficiency of teachers as well as their methods in terms 
of the product of their teaching.’’ Teaching formal read- 
ing and spelling is a second instance where the aim is 
satisfactorily defined, after which he adds, ‘‘But outside 
of these limited fields, we possess no satisfactory defini- 
tions of valid aims such as a well-developed educational 
scheme obviously requires.’’ If this be true, it is indeed 
an amazing accusation to be brought against the educa- 
tional profession of our day. It is tantamount to saying 
that the whole army of educators are marching on blindly 
without clearly defined aim in their endeavors, suggesting 
new methods, new schemes, talking loudly and enthusi- 
astically of the value of education, and all the while being 
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profoundly ignorant of what‘they are doing or whither 
they are leading the multitude. Dr. Snedden does not 
rest satisfied with a mere accusation of this kind. He 
proceeds to point out illustrations of the truth of what 
he says. Many of these illustrations will be regarded as 
suggestive, in themselves, apart altogether from the uses 
which are here being made of them. The following is a 
case in point: 

‘‘For example, we have been urging for many years the 
introduction into the elementary school of rudimentary 
science teaching, variously characterized as ‘nature 
study,’ ‘elementary science,’ and ‘general science.’ But 
we have never yet developed a generally acceptable 
formulation as to the aims which should control in teach- 
ing this subject. We have argued in many tongues as to 
its educational value. We have set up for it, indeed, a 
variety of aims, of a more or less mystical nature, and 
usually expressed by such general phrases as ‘love of 
nature,’ ‘general information,’ and ‘scientific spirit.’ 
None of these formulations of aim has stood the test 
of time in the sense that they serve to define and test 
methods of teaching. A partial consequence of this sit- 
uation is that means and methods of teaching nature 
study, as well as the organization of the subject itself, 
have been without guiding purpose, and have therefore 
remained chaotic, vague, and futile.’’ 

However poorly the elements of science, under what- 
ever name they pass, are taught in our elementary 
schools, it is to be hoped that the picture here presented 
is far from being universally accurate. A discussion of 
the aim of science teaching in the elementary school must 
be deferred; but obviously, it would not be difficult to 
make clear to any teacher valid aims in this field. Not 
even penmanship, reading and spelling, offer more readily 
discoverable aims, but the subject should be approached 
from another angle. At present we shall follow Commis- 
sioner’s Snedden’s indictment somewhat further. 
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‘‘Similar criticisms can be applied to much of the 
other work in elementary schools. The s*tuation in sece- 
ondary education is worse. We surely have, for example, 
no clearly defined purposes to control in the teaching of 
mathematics in high schools—purposes, that is, of a 
demonstrable validity. Two purposes now are supposed 
to guide our efforts in this field—one that of fitting pupils 
for examination, and the other that of giving general 
mental training. Neither of these objects, however, can 
be called educationally valid. The first is surely not an 
end, but a means, while the latter possesses no necessary 
connection with the steps which are now taken in mathe- 
matical teaching. In other words, though we may intend 
that mental training shall result from the teaching of 
mathematics, we have no assurance that it does so result, 
nor is this end yet so clearly defined as to have a bearing 
upon the means and methods of instruction which we 
employ. 

‘“We can give more clear definitions to vocational, than 
to liberal, education, because in its simplest and most 
significant sense, vocational education is some form of 
education designed to equip a young person for a recog- 
nized calling. In endeavoring te define vocational educa- 
tion we have already, indeed, created many unnecessary 
obstacles. It should surely be possible for us, by study- 
ing the requirements of recognized callings, such as medi- 
cine, teaching, bookkeeping, carpentering, printing, tailor- 
ing, cooking, and the like, to derive from each one and 
to define those specific requirements as to skill, technical 
knowledge, and ideals which persons trained for that voca- 
tion should possess. Having thus defined the ends which 
we are to achieve, the procedure of seeking appropriate 
means and methods of realizing these aims should not be 
difficult. We have undoubtedly been confused as regards 
vocational education, on the one hand, by our efforts to 
link such education up with the practices of general or 
liberal education. We have also obscured the situation 
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by our unwillingness to undertake in our schools more 
than a part of the vocational training actually required 
to produce efficiency in a calling.’’ | 

After applying the above to the training of teachers 
and to the educational process as conducted in schools of 
engineering, in both of which it is pointed out ‘‘there 
has been a reluctance to make clear-cut distinctions 
between the kind of specific training that the successful 
mechanic requires in any particular field, and the general 
education which might be useful to him as a man, but has 
little or no direct bearing on his efficiency as a mechanic. 
The failure to make these distinctions is largely due to 
the potency of the academic tradition in all public educa- 
tion.’’ Dr. Snedden does not seem to recognize the fact 
that many men refuse to make the distinction he calls for, 
not from any motive of subserviency to academic tradi- 
tion, but from the sincere conviction that such a distine- 
tion is unnatural, and leads to errors of a very grave 
character in dealing with many of the fundamental prob- 
lems in education. This phase of the subject, however, 
will be better understood after the reader has listened to 
the Commissioner’s suggestion on the fundamental dif- 
ferences between the aims of vocational and liberal edu- 
cation. Before passing on to this part of his paper, our 
readers will be interested in a brief glimpse of Dr. Sned- 
den’s view of the aims of a liberal education as they now 
prevail in our American schools. 

‘*It has been said above that the aims of liberal, or 
general, education as now carried on are not clearly 
defined. Some of the alleged aims controlling in the 
choice of ways and means of liberal education are directed 
towards what are, in reality, means only, as when a school 
seeks to make the mastery of Latin, or of algebra, or of 
ancient history, a goal of its efforts. Other aims, often 
held forth in glowing terms, but which are rarely 
analyzed and defined, are vague and mythical, lacking 
definite connection with the educational processes as 
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actually administered. Such are the ends described by 
the mystical phrases ‘culture,’ ‘character,’ ‘mental 
discipline,’ ‘self-realization,’ ‘capacity for self-direction,’ 
‘social efficiency’ and many others of similar nature. But 
in the best of contemporary practice where the liberal 
education of youths from fourteen to twenty years of age 
is concerned, three types of aims may be distinguished, 
each of which possesses obvious validity, although the 
actual ‘functioning’ of the means employed to attain them 
is often questionable. In the first place, the attempt is 
made to have the youth master the use of certain intel- 
lectual tools which are assumed to be capable of general 
application in the pursuit of vocational, as well as in the 
pursuit of cultural, ends. The most perfect example of 
these intellectual tools is that of ‘English expression,’ 
while modern languages and mathematics probably rank 
next in importance. In the second place, contemporary, 
secondary and college education seek to have the youth 
become master of certain more general intellectual 
processes of work, such as scientific method of inquiry, 
the use of logical methods of reasoning, ready ability to 
employ reference materials, and the like. This is not a 
well-defined aim yet. In the third place, the endeavor is 
made to have the youth gain in appreciation of some of 
those forms of art, literature, science, and other divisions 
of the social inheritance, the general or university pos- 
session of which is esteemed a thing of value. . 

*‘Tt is probable that a more fundamental analysis of 
the aims of liberal education will be necessary before the 
contrasts which undoubtedly exist between it and voca- 
tional training can be clearly defined. It is also probable 
that, to a certain extent, contemporary so-called ‘liberal 
education’ is actually confused by the attempt to realize 
quasi-vocational aims. For example, it may be doubted 
that algebra, as the subject is commonly taught, con- 
tributes in any degree to culture or liberal learning, 
whereas for many students it possesses undoubted use- 
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fulness as a vocational tool. The attempt to teach it in 
conjunction with liberal studies, however, leads to con- 
fusion, because the methods of approach and the charac- 
ter of study suited to algebra as a vocational tool do not 
suit such studies as English literature, history and others 
of a more purely liberal nature. It is the writer’s convic- 
tion that the most useful definition of liberal education 
now available is that which defines it primarily in terms 
of education towards higher utilization. Man stands, to 
the world above him, in a two-fold relationship. He is a 
producer of utilities on the one hand, and on the other, 
for his own growth and development, he must utilize utili- 
ties. That education which trains him to be a producer is 
vocational education. That education which trains him 
to be a good utilizer in the social sense of that term is 
liberal education.’’ 

Here we have Dr. Snedden’s fundamental distinction 
and, in the light of this statement, we can more readily 
understand the views which he has expressed above with 
reference to the educational aims which have prevailed in 
the past and are prevailing at present in both elementary 
and secondary education. The difference between the 
aims of these two phases of education is here stated in 
terms of economics instead of in terms of psychology or 
of education, and while it is catchy, there are many grave 
objections to be urged against it, as, indeed, against much 
that is put forward in this able paper. It is somewhat 
strange that the relationship of these two aims was not 
more clearly visualized. The developmental processes 
which control the early phases of organic growth in most 
of the higher forms of life, have as aim the lifting of the 
organism to the parental level. The growth that is linked 
with the developmental process in these early days of the 
life of the organism have as their sole legitimate purpose 
the aiding of the process of development. In like manner, 
liberal education always has had, and must have, as one 
of its fundamental aims mental development—the lifting 
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up of the mind and character of the individual to the 
plane on which the adult must continue to act and to 
produce. Liberal education corresponds in its aim to the 
developmental phase of organic life, whereas vocational 
training corresponds to that growth of organic power 
which succeeds the completion of organic development. 
This subject is of such vital and far-reaching importance 
that we shall continue its discussion in the next issue of 
Tue Review. 
THomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 



















































THE CATHOLIC SISTERS COLLEGE 


At its meeting on April 22nd, the Board of Trustees of the 
Catholic University gave a definite shape to the teaching car- 
ried on for the last three years under the guidance of the Uni- 
versity for the better formation of our Catholic Teaching Sisters 
in all that pertains to their scholastic duties. 

The institute is henceforth to be known as The Catholic Sis- 
ters College, and has been incorporated as such under the laws 
of the District of Columbia. It is an independent corporation, 
separate and distinct from the University, but affiliated with it, 
so that the graduate students of the College after having passed 
the examinations approved by the Trustees of the University, 
may receive University degrees. 

The corporation has control of its own property which it may 
sublet to religious communities of women who wish to estab- 
lish convents or houses for students attending the College. The 
land now held by the University for the purposes of the Sisters 
College may be leased to religious communities for ninety-nine 
years, with the power to sublet, under such rules as the in- 
corporators of the College shall adopt. 

The names of the original incorporators and Directors are: 
His Eminence, James Cardinal Gibbons; Most Rev. Henry 
Moeller, D.D.; Most Rev. James John Keane, D.D.; Most Rev. 
James Hubert Blenk, D.D.; Rt. Rev. Regis Canevin, D.D.; 
Rt. Rev. Michael J. Lavelle, D.D.; Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, 
D.D.; Charles J. Bonaparte, Esq.; Walter George Smith, Esq. 

The Directors elect their own successor, but always from the 
Board of Trustees of the Catholic University. Their regular 
meeting takes place on the second Tuesday after the Easter 
Sunday of each year, at Washington. 

The immediate government of the College will be carried on 
by a Board of Studies and Discipline. This Board is composed 
of the Ecclesiastical Superior, i. e., the Archbishop of Balti- 
more, the Director of the College, the Dean and Vice-Dean of 
the Faculty, a Secretary, and five others appointed by the Board 
of Directors. An Executive Committee of three Directors, ap- 

pointed by the Board, serves for a specified time, and has 
487 
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authority to take provisional action in regard to all educa- 
tional and disciplinary needs of the College, to visit and ex- 
amine it once a year, and make a full report to the Directors at 
their regular annual meeting in regard to the educational, 
disciplinary and business affairs of the College. 

The plan of study and discipline will be regularly determined 
by the Board of Studies and Discipline with the approval of the 
Board of Directors, and must correspond with the best tradi- 
tions and principles of Catholic education of women. The 
methods recommended by the Holy See for the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, as far as applicable, will be followed in the 
College. Candidates for admission must provide a testimonial 
of character and satisfactory evidence of their qualifications 
to enter on the courses of study in the College. 

The courses of study are grouped under the following heads: 
Religious and Moral Instruction, Educational Courses, Phil- 
osophy, Mathematics, Sciences, Languages, Ancient and Mod- 
ern, History, Letters, Art, Music. 


BREAKING GROUND 


During the past three years the work of the Sisters College 
has been carried on under many and great :nconveniences. A 
portable hall, located on the grounds of the Benedictine Con- 
vent in Brookland, has been used as a lecture hall and ‘chapel. 
There were no laboratory facilities available, nor was there a 
sufficient number of classrooms. The Sisters resided in rented 
cottages scattered through the village. It is undesirable that 
these conditions should continue longer than the present school 
year. 

On the 28th of April ground was broken on the new site of the 
Sisters’ College for Community residences for the Sisters of St. 
Mary of Lockport, N. Y., and for the Sisters of Divine Provi- 
dence of San Antonio, Texas. It is expected that these houses 
will be ready for occupancy on the first of October. The port- 
able hall now in use will be moved to the new site during the 
summer and will serve for some time to come as a chapel. Plans 
have been approved and the contract let for a building which 
will afford space for kitchen, dining-room, laboratories, library 
and lecture halls. The erection of this building will be begun 
as soon as sufficient funds can be secured. 
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A few generous donors have contributed sufficient to pay for 
the portable building and its equipment and $10,000 towards 
the erection of the new hall. It is hoped that the friends of the 
Sisters throughout the country will contribute at once suffi- 
cient funds to complete this building. 


THE CHILDREN’S CONTRIBUTION 


It has been suggested by the alumnae of the Sisters College 
that the children in the Catholic schools throughout the coun- 
try be invited to contribute ten cents apiece towards this build- 
ing fund. Many reasons for such a collection will immediately 
suggest themselves to pastors and teachers. The children will 
be the ultimate beneficiaries of whatever is accomplished in the 
Sisters College. It is important that they be made aware of 
this fact. A little sacrifice on the part of each child, made in 
recognition of the many sacrifices which the Sisters are making 
for them, cannot fail to have a good effect on the characters of 
the children. The Sisters College cannot have a better founda- 
tion or one that will bring upon it more abundant blessings from 
heaven than the free offerings of the little ones of Christ. This 
collection will help to make known to all our people the fact 
that the teachers in our Catholic schools are striving to obtain 
the best possible training for their work and it will increase 
public esteem for our schools and quicken generosity towards 
them. 

Our present need urges us to request that wherever possi- 
ble the children in our schools be invited to contribute their 
mite before the close of the present school year. The returns 
should be sent to the Dean of the Sisters College. A list of the 
schools and the amounts contributed will be published in the 
REvIEw. 

The following admirable statement of the history and scope 
of the movement is taken from The Labarum of Mount St. 
Joseph’s College : 

Nearly thirty years ago John Gilmary Shea in answer to 
those who objected to the proposed Catholic University in 
America on the ground that parochial schools were needed 
rather than a university, wrote: “The question of a university 
is entirely distinct from that of the gratuitous education of the 
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poor, and the steps to be taken to save them from influences hos- 
tile to their faith, by so training them that as they must by 
God’s providence grow up to be Americans, it shall be as Cath- 
olic Americans.” In forecasting the curriculum of studies to be 
taught in the University he urged the introduction of a new fea- 
ture, the faculty of jurisprudence. But there was to be a new 
feature that Dr. Shea did not foresee, one which was to show 
that the idea of the University is not entirely distinct, but 
closely correlative with the parochial school idea; a feature that 
was to assist greatly in perfecting the Catholic School System 
in America by rounding out and completing it,—the Sisters 
College. Although, considering the difficulties to be overcome, 
the Sisters, trained in the normal schools of their various 
novitiates, had accomplished wonderful results in the field of 
Catholic education, many important details were lacking. There 
was no adequate provision for the higher education of women; 
the high schools and academies, though doing excellent work, 
needed more effective direction; the parochial schools were 
being brought to a high standard of efficiency by individual 
pastors ; yet there was felt the need of a central, unifying force 
that would lay down principles, formulate methods, and teach 
as having authority. The natural source from which these 
effects should proceed was the Catholic University of America. 
It is interesting to study the development of the normal 
training schoo] that led to the establishment of Sisters College. 
In the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, at which the project 
of founding a university took definite shape, ways and means 
were considered for making the parochial schools more efficient 
and for providing suitable schools for the higher education of 
Catholic youth. This implied, of course, the training of teach- 
ers, for without efficient teachers there can be little hope of 
efficient schools. In defining the scope of the University, Pope 
Leo XIII ordained that instruction was to be provided for 
clergy and laity alike; and he urged the affiliation not only of 
seminaries and colleges but of “other Catholic institutions of 
learning.” From its inception the idea of a normal training 
school was associated with the work of the University. In 1888, 
the Most Rev. John Joseph Keane, then the Right Reverend 
Rector of the new University, in an article on the Catholic 
Universities of France, referring to the number of ecclesiastical 
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students preparing themselves to be professors in seminaries 
and colleges, showed that the same opportunities should be of- 
fered in America: “Our seminaries and colleges, already numer- 
ous and excellent, must be still more multiplied and perfected 
in order to meet the demands of our rapidly increasing and 
steadily progressing Catholic population. The religious orders 
and congregations established for that special work stand al- 
ready in sore need of helpers in so wide a field, and these must 
be prepared for their important task, not only by specially wide 
and profound studies but also by the normal training that will 
fit them to impart knowledge successfully.” 

So rapidly did this germinal idea of a normal training school 
develop that two years later the Most Rey. J. L. Spalding, in an 
article in The Catholic World, urged the establishment of ‘a 
central normal School, a sort of Educational University’ for 
our Catholic Sisterhoods, and outlined the plan upon which it 
might be conducted, a plan that is now in practical operation 
at the Catholic University: “The history of education, the theo- 
ries of education, physiology and psychology in their bearings 
upon education, the methods of education, should, of course, 
form part of the curriculum. Philosophy and literature, and 
possibly the classical languages and physics, should also have 
chairs; for the aim of a true normal school is not merely to 
impart professional and technical knowledge and skill, but to 
give culture of mind, without which the teacher always works at 
a disadvantage. The lecture-halls and classrooms should be in 
a central building, and around this the teaching communities 
should establish houses for their younger religious. Here they 
could live according to the prescriptions of their respective 
rules, and would meet only in the lecture-halls and classrooms. 
If some Catholic who has both mind and money could be in- 
duced to put up the central building and endow three or four 
chairs, the teaching communities could easily bear the expense 
of erecting their own houses. In this way we should have an 
Educational University which would become a source of light 
and strength for all Catholic teachers. Its scholars, scattered 
throughout the various schools of the country, would not only 
raise the standards of education, but inspire the enthusiastic 
love of mental culture which is the impulse to all effective in- 
tellectual work.” 
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This plan found favor among many eminent scholars, but 
in general it was looked upon as a fine idea truly, but purely 
utopian. For twenty years the teaching Sisterhoods of Amer- 
ica continued their appeal for help in their educational work. 
In the meantime they had turned reluctantly to state institu- 
tions, and still there came no answer to the question, How shall 
the Church in America provide for the training of religious 
women who desire to become more proficient in their high and 
sacred calling as teachers? 

It was the Catholic University of America that solved the 
problem. Its most distinguished professors favored the estab- 
lishment of a Sisters College under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity. In 1905, Dr. Shields, to whom the Sisters owe a deep 
debt of gratitude for his untiring efforts in the work, wrote: 
“If our Sisters are to develop women’s colleges and help to 
solve the many pressing problems confronting the home-makers 
of the future, provision must be made for the adequate training 
of the Sisters. Here under the shadow of the University, there 
will arise within a few years a Catholic Teachers’ College for 
women, to which the various teaching orders will send their 
most gifted members to receive the highest training that the age 
affords and to carry back with them to their several communi- 
ties a knowledge of the latest developments in science and of the 
most approved methods of teaching.” 


In 1911, upon the formal petition of Mother Mary Cecilia, 
Superior-General of the Sisters of Charity, B. V. M., Mon- 
signor Thomas J. Shahan, Rector of the University, obtained 
from the trustees and ecclesiastical authorities authorization 
to offer university courses to the teaching Sisterhoods. This 
was the beginning of the far-famed Sisters College at Brook- 
land, which is today an integral part of the Catholic University 
of America. Needless to say, a new spirit was awakened. The 
necessity and the wisdom of the movement were universally 
acknowledged. Other universities offered summer school 
courses, Marquette in Milwaukee, De Paul in Chicago, Creigh- 
ton in Omaha, of which the Sisters gladly availed themselves. 
Besides the work of the scholastic year summer sessions were 
also held at Sisters College. From every part of the country, 
from California and Nova Scotia, from distant Vancouver, 
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from New Orleans, and even from England, Sisters went to 
Washington to read for degrees. This, however, involved great 
sacrifices and especially where a large number of Sisters wished 
to go, an expense which many of the communities could ill 
afford. Again the University professors came to the assistance 
of the Sisters and offered to establish Extension Courses. In 
this undertaking a powerful support was found in the Most 
Rev. James J. Keane, Metropolitan of the Archdiocese of 
Dubuque, who offered to place the laboratories and lecture-halls 
of St. Joseph’s College at the disposal of the Sisters for a sum- 
mer session. Professors from the Catholic University, from 
St. Joseph’s College and St. Paul Seminary will associate in 
the work which will run along lines parallel to those of the 
Washington session. To quote Dr. Shields again, “Ample pro- 
vision will be made for the instruction of every Sister engaged 
in the work of teaching, whether in the primary department, 
the grammar grades, the high school, college, or novitiate.” 


In looking back over the progress of the movement, it would 
seem that after a long period of waiting, important forces and 
uses of the University became known to people in general with 
a suddenness that surprised many. Four years ago at a meet- 
ing of the Catholic Educational Association held in Detroit, a 
speaker in one of the discussions complained of the remoteness 
of the University from the popular mind, and suggested that a 
picture of the buildings be placed in the schools that the chil- 
dren might at least know of the existence of such an institution. 
Today the powerful, vitalizing influence of the University is felt 
directly or indirectly in almost every Catholic school in the 
United States. And this happy result has been brought about 
principally by the establishment of Sisters College. 


A letter from our Sovereign Pontiff, Pope Pius X., to Cardi- 
nal Gibbons, Chancellor of the Catholic University of America, 
expresses the wish that the University be the center and source 
of vitality for all our institutions. Commenting on this letter, 
Dr. Pace shows that the normal relations between the Uni- 
versity and our Catholic schools is an affiliation which makes 
the child in the grades no less than the graduate student a prod- 
uct of the University in what is most essential for moral, mental, 
and religious formation. We may conclude these notes with 
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his significant words: “In the latest accessions to the group 
of religious communities that surrounds the University, the 
Holy Father recognizes with evident pleasure the Sisterhoods 
whose members are consecrated to the work and the duties of 
the school. Their presence here and their eagerness to profit by 
university instruction may truly be regarded as one of the most 
promising features of the actual situation. As they represent 
that portion of the field in which the educative process makes 
the greatest demands on the teacher and affords the fullest 
opportunities for developing the pupil aright, it will readily be 
seen how much depends on their formation. Through them 
the influence of the University is extended to the foundations of 
our school system and consequently to every Catholic home. 
What is done for these teachers is a service which the University 
gladly performs in behalf of the children, their parents and 
their pastors. It is in some way a return for the generosity of 
our people in supporting the University. And it certainly is a 
form of coéperation towards the attainment of the worthiest 
ends.” 




















DISCUSSION 
A WORD ON OUR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Not long ago five hundred girls between fourteen and sixteen 
years of age, working in Chicago factories, were asked this 
question: “If your father had a good job so that he could 
afford to keep you in school, would you prefer to be in the 
factory or in the school?” Four hundred and twelve of these 
girls replied that they would still prefer to be in the factory. 
Suppose five hundred working boys at any age below eighteen 
were asked whether they would prefer to do manual work or 
to go to school, the answer would certainly not be more 
favorable. 

This state of affairs forebodes evil days, for prisons and 
workhouses are filled chiefly with people who landed there 
through sheer ignorance and utter apathy toward mental cul- 
ture. There is a great task here confronting those having 
charge of public school education, nor can those into whose 
hands the future of our Catholic pupils is entrusted avoid 
their share of responsibility. If Catholics are not to swell 
the number of prisoners, our Catholic children must be roused 
and a desire must be instilled into them for more knowledge 
and for knowledge of more worth than that which is now pos- 
sessed by their non-Catholic companions. 

Our public libraries, for which we pay taxes, ought to be 
made to yield a commensurate benefit to our children. If they 
are not doing so, the fault lies with ourselves rather than with 
the libraries. Go any day to the Public Library in your town 
at the close of school hours. You will always find long rows of 
boys and girls two feet nine inches high and upward bringing 
back books and asking for others on given subjects. At the 
Wilmington Institute Free Library, not long ago, when the 
alleged ritual murder was the topic of the day, not less than 
three children, according to all appearances non-Catholic, asked 
the library clerk for a book that would give some information 
on the Pope’s connection with the persecution of the Jews. 
How many Catholic children do you think bothered themselves 
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about the matter? This is one of the reasons why so many of 
our Catholic children sooner or later become dupes of any 
misinformant simply because they have not been trained to 
seek information in approved authors whose works either are 
or can be made available in our public libraries. 

Many children seem to possess little or no inclination for 
private reading or for self-instruction, but this condition may 
be overcome. We should draw the child by the cords of Adam, 
by that which interests him, by fiction. Librarians complain 
quite generally that they cannot keep the shelves sufficiently 
supplied with works of fiction, so great is the demand; but 
Catholic fiction is very scarce in many libraries and what there 
is of it often becomes dusty and shelf-worn. Where is the 
explanation of this to be found? Neither Catholic children 
nor Catholic adults call for these books, and naturally the non- 
Catholic readers do net want books on whose title pages they 
notice indications that the books were written for Catholics. 
It must not be supposed, however, that Catholic children get 
no literature from the public libraries; but it is to be regretted 
that the books which they take out of the library usually 
belong to the class of which Saint Francis de Sales would say 
even as he said of mushrooms, “The best of them are unprof- 
itable.” Alas, the literature they get is too often of the dolla 
bella kind. Under a charming form it instills more poison. 


This need not be so, and it would not be so if our Catholic 
teachers were often seen in our public libraries, and if they 
took a lively interest in the supply of Cathoiic books and of 
other wholesome works for children; and particularly if they 
took a lively interest in directing the young children under 
their charge to the proper books. Were this done it would soon 
be found that the libraries were well stocked with desirable 
literature, and our Catholic children would no longer either 
be ignorant or appear ignorant on things that every intelli- 
gent Catholic should know. All this is perfectly feasible. 
Librarians, as a rule, are ready to render most impartial help 
to teachers or parents regarding the reading matter which is 
put into the hands of the children. If the librarians were in 
a position to know what class of books parents and teachers 
wished the children to read, they would lend their codperation 
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most willingly; and, incidentally, it may be hoped that many 
of our non-Catholic friends would gradually learn the absurdity 
of much that they at present hold concerning the beliefs and 
practices of their Catholic fellow-citizens. 

J. J. ISENRING. 


Novitiate, Childs, Md. 


What should guide the teacher in arranging a daily program 
for primary pupils? 

Anyone at all accustomed to small children need not be 
told that a normal child is incessantly active in a motor way. 
Now the ability to direct this natural activity of the child in 
order to make it function in a healthy mental development 
would seem to be one of the most important assets of a primary 
teacher. A carefully planned program is a necessary means to 
this end. 

It has come to be recognized as a fundamental principle in 
modern psychology that every impression must find an outlet 
in motor reaction or some other suitable form of expression, 
otherwise it will be of little or no value to the growing mind. 
The younger the child, the greater is the tendency to motor 
expression, hence the dramatizations, action songs, games, 
rhythmic and construction work that occupy so large a place 
in the curriculum of a modern primary school. These exercises, 
while promoting health and grace of bodily movement, prove 
a most valuable aid to mental development by furnishing 
adequate means of expression, and, not the least important of 
their functions, they lay the foundation of moral habits which 
are to be the child’s powerful allies throughout life. 

Where this part of the program is neglected or altogether 
wanting there is grave danger that the children will suffer 
not only physically but also intellectually and morally. 

There are two types of primary classroom with which all of 
us are probably more or less familiar. In one of these we 
find the children sitting in rows like so many lines of tin 
soldiers, every stir being squelched by a look from the teacher. 
The work consists principally of tiresome drills and memoriz- 
ing. There is no individuality, no initiative on the part of the 
pupils, for the teacher would not suffer such nonsense to com- 
promise what she considers the excellent discipline of the 
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room. The silence between recitations is painful, and the 
whole atmosphere is so strained and unnatural that we turn 
away sadly with the conviction forced upon us that what we 
have witnessed is little short of criminal injustice. 

Our second type of primary room presents a widely different 
aspect. Here we are greeted by the happy smiles of teacher 
and pupils, an air of sunshine and the busy hum of work 
prevail. A variety of exercises follow each other in quick 
succession, not isolated and at haphazard, but all bearing on 
a central thought which is emphasized in this day’s work. 
During the period of busy work pupils move about freely with- 
out fear, there are no naughty actions because all are too much 
interested in the work being done to think of mischief. The 
teacher’s face shows no trace of nervous irritation, her voice 
is sweet and kind, a mutual confidence is felt to exist between 
her and the children, she resembles a mother-rather than a 
military official, and we realize that her inspiration has come 
from the lips of our Savior Himself, “Suffer little children to 
come unto Me, and forbid them not.” 

Unconsciously the little ones are laying the foundation of 
industrious habits which in later life will make them useful 
members of society, besides being a great source of happiness 
to themselves; for as Archbishop Spalding has so beautifully 
said: 

“For all men the law of work is plain; 
It gives them food, strength, knowledge, vict’ry, peace; 
It makes joy possible, and lessens pain; 
From passion’s lawless power it wins release, 
Confirms the heart, and widens reason’s reign, 
Makes man like God, whose work can never cease.” 
ScHoo. Sisters or Norre Dame. 
Prairie du Chien, Wis. 


CORPUS SCRIPTORUM CHRISTIANORUM ORIENTALIUM 


The friends and well-wishers of the Catholic University of 
America were gladdened to learn some time ago that the Cath- 
olic University of America, in conjunction with the Catholic 
University of Louvain, had undertaken the completion of the 
monumental work which had been begun by Dr. Chabot in 
1903. The council having charge of bringing out this work 
consists of Dr. Chabot, of Paris; Dr. Guidi, of Rome; 
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Dr. Hyvernat of the Catholic University, and Dr. Forget, of 
Louvain. With reference to this work, the Rector of the 
Catholic University a short time ago issued the following 
letter: 

“The Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium was 
begun in 1903 by Dr. Chabot, of Paris, with the codperation 
of various scholars. What Migne had done for Greek and 
Latin Patrology, he determined to do for all the scattered 
documents extant in Syriac, Coptic, Ethiopic, Arabic and 
Armenian. His undertaking was well received from the start 
and has met with the approval and support of the scientific 
world. With the help of eminent scholars from various coun- 
tries, already 70 volumes have been published, 30 of which 
are Latin translations. 

“Yet, as long as such a vast undertaking remained under the 
personal responsibility of one man, fears might be entertained 
lest, owing to unforeseen circumstances, the work could not 
be carried to a successful issue. Now all such fears are dis- 
pelled, for, in 1912, the Catholic University of America jointly 
with the Catholic University of Louvain, assumed the respon- 
sibility for the publication of the Corpus and will guarantee 
its continuation and completion. 

“The Universities will try to do for these Oriental texts 
what the two Academies of Berlin and Vienna are doing for 
the Greek and Latin literatures respectively; they will do 
their utmost to publish texts critically correct that may serve 
as a safe basis for all subsequent Theological, Historical and 
Philological studies. The services of many specialists have 
been secured and efforts will be made to increase the number of 
Contributors. 

“It is not necessary to emphasize the importance of this 
publication. The time has passed when Oriental literatures 
were considered more a matter of curiosity than of utility. 
Thanks to the discovery of numerous MSS. during the nine- 
teenth century, a strong impulse has been given to the study of 
those Oriental texts. Every year adds some new document to 
those we possessed already. There lies now in the various 
libraries of the world an immense literary wealth which we 
hardly suspected. Not counting Armenian authors, it is esti- 
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mated that it will require over 400 volumes to print the texts 
extant in the languages mentioned above. 

“The Corpus, by publishing all these in one collection, will 
render a great service to all branches of knowledge, Theology, 
History, Canon Law, Liturgy, Apologetics, Exegesis, Phil- 
ology, etc. The prominent part that some of these Oriental 
churches took in the Theological disputes of the early ages of 
Christianity; the numerous primitive elements which they 
have preserved in their liturgies and discipline; the valuable 
commentaries on Holy Seripture which they have left in lan- 
guages akin (o Hebrew; the fact that many a treatise originally 
written in Greek has been preserved only in some Oriental 
translation; all these combine to make the Corpus indispensa- 
ble to all those who wish to carry on personal and first-hand 
investigations or to verify and control the work of other 
investigators. 

“The Corpus is intended not merely for the professional 
Orientalist who can read the texts in their original languages, 
but also for those who are not Orientalists. To that effect, the 
text is accompanied by a faithful and literal Latin translation, 
published separately and obtainable without the original text 
at a moderate price. 

“All educators connected with Institutions of higher learn- 
ing, more particularly with Universities or Seminaries for the 
training of the ministry, to whatever denomination they may 
belong, will readily understand that they cannot afford to 
deprive their professors and students of such a means of study. 
No Theological, Historical or Philological library will be 
complete from the shelves of which the Corpus is absent. 

“It will be an honor for America and for the whole English- 
speaking world, regardless of creed and belief, that an Ameri- 
can University should have been instrumental in carrying to 
completion such a vast and difficult undertaking. 

“The Universities, therefore, feel justified in asking for the 
support of all Institutions, and feel confident that these will 
contribute to the suecess of the work by subscribing to the 
whole or to a part of the Corpus. 

“The sale price of a sheet (16 pp.) of text is about 22 cents; 
the sale price of a sheet of translation about 13 cents. 

THos. J. SHAHAN. 
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Orders may be addressed either to the Secretary of the 
Corpus Committee, the Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; or to Librairie J. Gabalda, 90, rue Bonaparte, 
Paris; or to Buchhandlung O. Harrassowitz, Leipzig (Ger- 


many). 











CURRENT EVENTS 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


The nineteenth annual meeting and banquet of the Alumni 
Association of the Catholic University of America, held at the 
Hotel Savoy, New York City, on Wednesday, April 15, was in 
many respects the most successful reunion in the history of the 
Association. At the meeting which was presided over by the 
Reverend William T. Martin, S8.T.L., the question of the forma- 
tion of local branches of the Association in dioceses and prov- 
inces was discussed and favorably acted upon. The Secretary 
was empowered to proceed with the execution of the plan de- 
cided upon for the accomplishment of this end. Washington 
was selected as the place for the next meeting, and the time, it 
was agreed, would be set so as to coincide with the celebration 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the Uni- 
versity. The officers elected for the ensuing year are as follows: 
President, Rev. William A. Fletcher, D.D., rector of the Cathe- 
dral, Baltimore, Md.; Vice-Presidents, Rev. William J. Kerby, 
Ph.D., of the Catholic University, and Mr. Clarence E. Martin, 
of Martinsburg, West Virginia; Secretary and Treasurer, Rev. 
John Webster Melody, D.D., of the Catholic University; His- 
torian, Rev. Bernard McKenna, S.T.L., of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Executive Committee, Rt. Rev. Mgr. William T. Russell, of 
Washington, D. C.; Rt. Rev. Mgr. Patrick J. Hayes, of New 
York City ; Rt. Rev. Mgr. Charles F. Kavanagh, of Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Rev. Joseph V. Tracey, of Boston, Mass., and Rev. John 
Griffin, of Springfield, Mass. 

His Eminence, Cardinal Farley, honored the Alumni with his 
presence at the banquet which followed the meeting, and re- 
sponded to the toast, “Our Holy Father.” A most enjoyable 
speech was heard from Patrick Francis Murphy, of New York 
City, on “Time and Chance, the Irreconcilable Twins.” W. 
Bourke Cockran spoke most eloquently and inspiringly on “The 
University, Giver of Light.” Prominent among the guests who 
attended were the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Joseph F. Mooney, V.G.; the 
Rt. Rev. Mgr. Michael J. Lavelle, V.G., and the Rt. Rev. Mgr. 
Charles McCready, the Rev. J. J. Wynne, 8.J., of New York 
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City ; the Hon. Eugene A. Philbin, the Hon. John D. Crimmins, 
Trustees of the University; Thomas W. Churchill, President of 
the Board of Education of the City of New York; John H. 
Haaran, Associate City Superintendent of Schools; George J. 
Gillespie, and Charles P. Neill. 


RECIPIENT OF LAETARE MEDAL 


The Laetare Medal has been this year awarded by the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame to the Honorable Edward Douglass 
White, Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court. The 
recipient is the thirty-first distinguished lay Catholic who has 
been decorated by the University for notable service “in litera- 
ture, science, art, commerce, philanthropy, sociology or other 
field of beneficent activity.” The Catholics of the nation will 
rejoice in this recognition by Notre Dame of the merits of one 
who fills with such dignity and success an office not less in im- 
portance and honor than the presidency itself. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


An outline of the several programs to be presented at the 
next meeting of the National Educational Association in St. 
Paul, Minn., from July 4 to July 11, shows that there will be six 
general sessions. 

The first will be given over to the addresses of greeting and 
response, the President’s address, and one other. The second 
session will be devoted to a discussion of the status of women. 
“The Educational Advancement of Women” will be discussed 
by four women of distinction from different parts of the United 
States. The third session will be given to the discussion of the 
Final Report of the Committee on Teachers Salaries and Cost 
of Living. The fourth session will have as its topic “The Princi- 
ples and Aims of Education,” which will be discussed by four 
men, one from the standpoint of elementary education, one 
from the standpoint of the college, one from the standpoint of 
the university, and one from a general standpoint. The sub- 
ject-of the fifth session will be “Education in a Democracy.” 
The sixth session will be given over to a series of ten-minute 
speeches on “The Needs of the Public School.” These speeches 
will be chiefly from the ex-Presidents of the Association. 
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The first session of the Council will be devoted to the address 
of the president, a paper on “The History and Aims of the Coun- 
cil,” and an address on “Positive Educational Gains of the Last 
Decade.” The other meetings will be devoted to the work of the 
various committees of the Council. 

The Kindergarten Department will have as its topic for the 
first session: The Readjustment of the Kindergarten and 
Primary Grades to conform to the Same General Principles; 
A Kindergarten Program Based on Problems Rather than on 
Prescribed Subject Matter. In the second session, the general 
topic will be The New Developments in Kindergarten Practice. 
The third session will be held jointly with the Departments of 
Special Education and Elementary Education. 

The Department of Elementary Education will have for its 
general topic The Individual Child and His Individual Needs. - 
The first session will be devoted to a discussion of The School 
Life of the Child and the second session to The Home Life of 
the Child. The third session will be a joint meeting with the 
Kindergarten Department and the Department of Special Edu- 
cation, at which will be discussed The Possibilities of the 
Kindergarten to Reveal the Classification and the Limitations 
of the Child for Doing Standardized Elementary School Work. 
It is the purpose of this program to make the individual child 
the central thought of the Department. Practical school people 
with a real live message will present the school viewpoint while 
the home side will be given by those not directly connected 
with the schools, but who have the burdens of child welfare on 
their hearts, and who have had much experience in social and 
child welfare problems. 

The first session of the Department of Secondary Education 
will be devoted to the topics: The Utility of the German Con- 
tinuation Schools; The Utility of Parent-Teacher Organiza- 
tions; What Should Be the Method of Art Instruction as It 
Relates to the Problems Connected with Secondary Schools? 
The second session will be devoted to a discussion of the prog- 
ress of technical education showing what is worth while in tech- 
nical education in secondary schools. A joint session will be 
held with the Department of School Patrons, in which will be 
discussed The Responsibility of School Patrons and Teacher 
with Regard to the Teaching of Sex Hygiene. In connection 
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with the Department of Secondary Education, there will be 
sessions of the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education, and the round tables of the Department will meet to 
consider the reports of this Commission. 

The Department of Higher Education will have one session 
devoted to Recent Developments of the Higher Education of 
Women. A session will also be given to a discussion of Re- 
ligious Influences in Institutions of Higher Education. 

The first session of the Department of Normal Schools will 
have as its topics: The Practice School and the Work of Heads 
of Departments in It; How Can Normal Schools Best Help 
Forward Improvement in Rural Life; The Twentieth Century 
Normal Schvol. The second session will discuss: The Strength 
of State Normal Schools; Student Activities in State Normal 
Schools; Shortcomings of State Normal Schools; Shall the 
Normal School Change Its Name to Teachers College? The 
third session will be in the nature of a round table discussion, 
the topic of which will be: The Content of the Course in Sociol- 
ogy in a Normal School. 

The Department of Business Education will present in its 
first session the following topics: The Present Status of Busi- 
ness Education in America: Do the Subjects of Our Business 
Curricula Really Afford a Vigorous and Satisfactory Intel- 
lectual Training? Preparatory Educational Requirements for 
College Training in Business with Special Reference to the 
Articulation Between the High School and the College Course ; 
The Value of College Training in Business to the Man of Af- 
fairs. The round tables will occupy two sessions. 

The Department of Physical Education will discuss Motor 
Efficiency and The Relation of Normal Schools to the Teaching 
of Hygiene and Physical Training in the Secondary Schools. 
The second session will be occupied with a symposium on the 
subject Shall Sex Hygiene be Taught in the Public Schools? 

The Department of Science Instruction offers as its topics 
for the first meeting : Coéperation by Teachers for the Improve- 
ment of Science Teaching; Biology in Secondary Schools; 
Geography in Secondary Schools. For its second session, the 
subject will be: The Basic Principles for the Control of the 
Science Curricula as They Relate to Physics and Chemistry. A 
joint session will be held with the Department of Manual Train- 
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ing and Art Instruction, at which will be discussed: The Ad- 
justment of the High-School Curriculum to Modern Needs; Are 
General Science Courses Making Good? The Correlation of 
Shop Work with an Ideal Course in General Science. 

The Department of Special Education will hold two separate 
meetings, and one joint meeting with the Department of Ele- 
mentary Education and the Department of Kindergarten Edu- 
cation. The general topics to be discussed are: The Handi- 
capped but Potentially Normal Child; The Dependent and 
Delinquent Child; School Clinics and Medical Inspection ; Spe- 
cial and Ungraded Classes in Schools for Different Types of 
Children ; Methods of Testing and Classification. 

The Department of School Patrons will have its joint session 
with the Department of Secondary Education and an inde- 
pendent session, at which will be presented the president’s re- 
port, the Report of the Committee on School Health, and a gen- 
eral discussion of The Responsibility of School Patrons with 
Regard to School Questions. 

The Department of Classroom Teachers, which will hold its 
first meeting at St. Paul, will provide an opportunity for such 
teachers to have a place within the Association for the discus- 
sion of educational and professional problems pertaining to 
them. The term Classroom Teachers includes the teachers of 
the entire twelve grades. The subject of the first session will 
be the Report of the Committee on Teachers Salaries and Cost 
of Living, and the second session will be given up to the ques- 
tion of industrial training. These discussions will be from the 
classroom standpoint. 


INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHICAL CONGRESS 


The United States Bureau of Education has recently dis- 
tributed copies of the resolutions of the International Geo- 
graphical Congress, adopted at its last meeting in Rome, which 
have been transmitted to the Department of State by the Royal 
Italian Government. They will be of interest to the teachers 
in our Catholic schools. 

“The Tenth International Congress of Geography, having 
heard and applauded the reports of the various speakers who 
have given an account of the conditions of geographical in- 
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struction in the several countries, expresses a wish that in 
order to increase the efficiency of said instruction: 

“1, The teaching of geographical science include the history 
of geographical discoveries. 

“2. That provision be made for the systematic institution of 
geographical instruction excursions abroad for pupils of high 
and medium grade schools. 

“3. That international courses of geography be organized in 
every nation in summer vacations. 

“4. That foreign scientists be also invited to take part in the 
geographic studies undertaken by the various nations. 

“5. That an International Geographic Institute be organized, 
at a location to be later determined, to direct, gather and com- 
pile geographical studies of an international character.” 


















PRESBYTERIANS AND RELIGIOUS TRAINING 


The special committee on the educational policy of the North- 
ern Presbyterian church has devised a new and reformative 
educational scheme which it is expected will be favorably acted 
upon by the next General Assembly to be held in Chicago in 
May. The committee recommends the consolidation of the 
three existing church boards as the first step toward the realiza- 
tion of its plan; these boards being at present the board of 
education, which helps support students for the ministry, the 
board of aid for colleges, and the board of publication and 
Sunday school work. 

The committee proposes a comprehensive scheme of religious 
education which will embrace all phases of training from the 
home to the university or professional school. The question, 
it is hoped, will become as prominent as that of the missions 
and will be directed by as definite a policy. A writer in the 
New York Evening Sun of April 4, commenting on the proposed 
scheme, says: 

“Everybody who has looked closely into the Protestant 
church life of today is aware of the hit-or-miss, helter-skelter 
policy, or lack of policy, which prevails with respect to training 
in Christian teachings and ideals. Even in the question of the 
reading of the Bible in the public schools Protestants have no 
concerted plan, no definitely wrought out method. When it 
comes to instruction in the home, the organization and over- 
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sight of Sunday schools and the guarantee of a higher educa- 
tion under Christian auspices, the situation is simply chaos. 
The Presbyterians frankly confess that they have no agency 
dealing with education in general, although there are boards 
dealing with special phases of the subject.” 

The new board, called “The Board of Christian Education of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. A.,” will have twenty-four 
members with one general secretary and five associate secre- 
taries. As proposed by the committee, the headquarters will be 
in Philadelphia, with branch agencies in New York and pos- 
sibly also Chicago. 

The five departments of the new board will be: 1. The de- 
- partment of the local church and home; 2, the department of 
college and professional schools; 3, the department of voca- 
tions, to secure and train Christian workers; 4, the department 
of publication ; and 5, the department of finance and promotion. 


THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON THE WELFARE OF THE CHILD 


“Are the fundamentals in education taught as thoroughly 
today as they were in the old-time school ?” 

“Are pupils developing the power of concentration today as 
fully as they did in the schools of our forefathers?” 

“Are present-day schools preparing children for life as fully 
as did the schools of a quarter of a century ago?” 

These three questions of the highest concern to every parent 
and teacher, not only in the United States but in the whole 
civilized world, were set for discussion and authoritative 
answer at the Third International Congress on the Welfare of 
the Child, held under the auspices of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent Teacher Associations in Washington, 
April 22-27. 

The particular discussion, of which the three questions form 
the subject, was led by Dr. M. V. O’Shea, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy in the University of Wisconsin, who is chairman of the 
national department of education of the National Congress of 
Mothers. Dr. G. Stanley Hall, of Worcester, Mass., and Dr. 
Helen C. Putnam, of Providence, R. I., also participated in the 
discussion, which was arranged for Saturday evening, April 25. 

Following this symposium on present-day educational meth- 
ods and tendencies, another discussion was announced on “New 
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times bring new problems in child training,’ and this, like 
the first, aimed to throw light upon the following important 
questions : 

’ “Can the individual home train its children effectively with 
regard to social, ethical, and moral problems in contemporary 
urban life?” 

“Ts it feasible and desirable for communities to act as a unit 
in determining the conduct of the young in present-day life?” 

“Will a school as a social center solve the problem of the 
social, ethical, and moral training of the young in present-day 
American life?” 

These three questions, vitally touching the relation of the 
parent to the training of the child, are also designed to focus 
attention of parents and teachers upon new problems that are 
the product of modern civilization. 

The tendency of parents to shift the responsibility for the 
entire training of children to the schools, community action, 
as expressed in juvenile courts and otherwise, in determining 
youthful conduct; and the value of the modern use of schools 
for social center purposes were considered in this supple- 
mentary discussion. 

Mrs. Frederick Schoff, of Philadelphia, an official of the 
United States Bureau of Education, is president of the Na- 
tional Congress, under the auspices of which the Third Interna- 
tional Congress on the Welfare of the Child was held. Its 
officers, councilors, and managers comprise many of the leading 
educators and philanthropists in the United States. 


VOLUNTARY MEDICAL INSPECTION 


Of 1,300 school superintendents in cities between 2,500 and 
30,000 population, replying to a questionnaire submitted by the 
U. 8. Bureau of Education, only 516 report medical inspection. 
Of these 516 cities 86 employ a school nurse. 

Some school boards decline to employ a medical inspector, on 
the ground that an examination by a physician paid only a 
few hundred dollars a year, as is the case in most of the smaller 
cities, would be superficial. 

In a few of these cities examinations are made free of charge 
by the physicians acting in coéperation. Jeannette, Pa., a city 
of about 10,000 population, was one of the first cities to insti- 
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tute medical inspection of this type. At the request of the 
Bureau of Education, Superintendent Theo. B. Shank, of the 
Jeannette schools, has furnished a brief statement of the opera- 
tion of the plan in his schools. Mr. Shank says: 

“In this community medical inspection is conducted prac- 
tically without expense to the taxpayers. The physicians and 
dentists were persuaded to undertake the work gratuitously, by 
being shown that it would not only be a very gracious and gen- 
erous act, but that eventually it would be a good thing for the 
profession which they represent. 

“The board of education was very willing to equip a room 
with everything necessary for the examinations, and the work 
was begun five years ago. The people of the community were 
assured that the work would be suggestive merely, and they 
were asked to codperate. All the children were examined ; they 
received cards indicating defects; and their parents were ad- 
vised to see the family physician or dentists, as the case might 
be. Free clinics were offered for those who did not feel finan- 
cially able to have the work done. No nurse has ever been 
employed, but the teachers were asked to follow up the work 
as much as possible and to report to the superintendent the 
results noted. Many children had operations of a minor nature 
performed, and there was a decided improvement in care of the 
teeth and general personal appearance. 

“One important result of the work has been to remove from 
the children the inherent fear of the physician and of the den- 
tist. Many parents have developed the habit of visiting the 
physician to ascertain whether there may be anything wrong 
with their children instead of merely waiting for serious illness 
to warn them of danger. During the examination, physicians 
talk to the pupils and give them valuable hints as to health; 
the lessons which they learn in this way are found to be much 
more impressive than the teaching of hygiene in the schools. 
At the examinations, which take place early in the school year, 
five or six physicians and one dentist are present. The phy- 
sicians are a unit in declaring that they consider themselves 
better doctors for the experience of seeing so many children 
and so many different manifestations of the various diseases of 
children. 

“The cost of necessary equipment for this plan does not ex- 
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ceed $150. As there is no other expense attached to the examina- 
tion, any small town can do the work. Our experience has 
shown that as a result of the free medical inspection the chil- 
dren are cleaner and neater in appearance; incipient cases of 
tuberculosis are discovered in time to be successfully treated ; 
trouble with adenoids is detected in many cases; defective eyes 
are helped before it is too late; a bad heart found in time to 
save. These and many other instances have convinced Jean- 
nette that medical inspection is very much worth while.” 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL ENTRANCE REGULATIONS 


The Board of Education of the City of New York at a meet- 
ing held April 8, decided by a vote of 34 to 5 that the 
pupils of parochial and private schools shall be hereafter 
admitted to the high schools upon certification by their 
respective schools. The examinations which have hitherto been 
exacted are abolished, for it seems that the Board was im- 
pressed by the statement of the board of superintendents to 
the effect that students admitted on certificate are as well pre- 
pared as those who were admitted after examination. “It does 
not appear,” they stated, “that the examination method 
has served to yield pupils better prepared to do high school 
work. It is inevitable that some pupils who have completed 
the elementary school course, either in public or other schools, 
will not succeed in high school work whether they are admitted 
by certificate or examination. All are certified as having com- 
pleted the work and all have been subjected to careful tests by 
their respective teachers and principals. As far as can be ascer- 
tained, all public and other schools sending pupils to high 
schools are pursuing substantially the same course of study 
and are under official supervision.” 

The new regulations passed by the Board are as follows: 

“Pupils who have satisfactorily completed the course of study 
of the elementary schools may be admitted to the high schools 
on presentation of a certificate from the principal of the ele- 
mentary school to the effect that the pupil is qualified to enter 
the high school. Pupils who have graduated from schools other 
than the public schools, provided such schools maintain an 
eight-year course of study substantially equivalent to that pur- 
sued in the public elementary schools, and provided such- 
schools are conducted under the supervision of recognized au- 
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thority, may be admitted to high school in like manner. These 
certificates must be approved by the district superintendent or 
other official authority recognized by the board of superin- 
tendents, in accordance with regulations to be prescribed by 
said board. 

“At least one week before the close of each term the principal 
of each elementary school having classes of the highest grade 
shall compile a list of the pupils of his school who have com- 
pleted the elementary course of study, to the satisfaction of the 
principal and the district superintendent. There shall be a 
separate list for each high school which candidates desire to 
enter, and the names on each list shall be arranged in order of 
merit. With this list he shall forward the application of each 
pupil upon a form signed by the parent or guardian.” 


BILLS PENDING IN UNITED STATES CONGRESS 


S. 4526 (Chamberlain).—Permitting sales by the supply de- 
partments of the Army to military schools and colleges to which 
an officer of the Army is detailed. 

S. 4527 (Smith, of Md.).—Providing for the systematic ap- 
pointment and compensation of professors and instructors on 
the teaching staff of the U. 8. Naval Academy. 

S. 4722 (Clapp).—Creating in the Department of Labor a 
bureau for the deaf and dumb. 

8. 4881 (Lewis).—Creating a national university at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

8S. 4941 (Smith, of Ga.).—Establishing an official national 
censorship of motion pictures. Provides for a commission of five 
members to be a part of the Bureau of Education. 

H. R. 13222 (Johnson, of Ky.).—Providing for the use of 
schoolhouses in the District of Columbia for social, civic, and 
recreational purposes. 

H. R. 14805 (Hughes, of Ga.).—Similar to 8. 4941. 

H. J. Res. 230.—Providing for the establishment of a national 
university and a department of education in Washington, D. C., 
and requesting the Commissioner of Education to report a plan 
with a view to aiding industrial education. 

H. Res. 415.—Making Esperanto a part of the course of study 
of the public schools of the District of Columbia. 

Patrick J. McCormick. 
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A Divine Friend, by Rev. Henry C. Schuyler, 8. T. L. Phila- 
delphia: Peter Reilly, Publisher, 1913; pp. 142. 

The “Divine Friend” is another volume added to the already 
well-known list of Father Schuyler’s devotional writings. It 
is a real contribution to that type of ascetical literature which 
is of especial value to our ordinary Catholic reader. In its com- 
position the Reverend author has not only gone to the source 
of true friendship for his materials but he has presented them 
in a manner suited to the capacity of those who need to be 
taught that Christian friendship is not something remote and 
impossible but an ideal within the reach of all, “to which 
every one of us in his own degree can aspire.” 

The twofold nature of friendship, viz., that element by which 
each participant is moved to promote the welfare of the other 
and the active response on the part of the other party has 
been handled in a telling and forcible manner. Under the 
concrete setting of the work we, both as teachers and pupils, 
have been presented with models to be followed, in our work 
of perfecting our earthly friendships as well as that higher 
form of friendship to which, by holy baptism, we are called. 

Throughout the volume the qualities of Christ’s Friendship 
for us, His creatures, have been made to stand out in sharp 
relief and to combine in such a unique manner that the Perfect 
Ideal becomes the strongest as well as the highest of models. 
The force by which the Ideal is made to come home to us 
strongly moves us to conform as far as possible to this, the 
highest of models, The Friendship exemplified by Our Divine 
Friend and Master. : 

In as effective a manner that other type of friendship, where- 
in the yearnings of the human soul alone can be satisfied, has 
likewise been given a pattern by which to be fashioned and 
perfected. In the simple yet masterly explanations of the friend- 
ships, which grew up between Our Blessed Lord and those of 
His friends, each of us may find a model, that personally ap- 
peals to our innate desires to imitate and emulate. These 
types of friendship, due to the fact that they are nearer to us, 
become immediate models, which point out the way to a closer 


friendship with Our Divine Exemplar. By the corresponding 
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to God’s grace on the part of a St. John, a Martha, a Mary 
Magdalen, or a Nicodemus we are taught the way through 
which our friendship for Our Blessed Lord is to be formed 
and strengthened. 

The method employed to bring out this twofold lesson is 
one that is in full accord with the teachings of sound peda- 
gogics. It gives us in concrete examples, the model of true 
earthly friendship and illustrates at the same time how we as 
pupils of the Divine Teacher are to grow in His personal friend- 
ship and love. 

An hour spent with this volume will undoubtedly do a great 
deal to emplant those seeds which will eventually flower out 
into a new relation with Our Blessed Lord. The effect of such 
a perusal will be as Father Schuyler says, speaking of the 
friendship existing between Our Lord and Nicodemus, “The 
voice of His Divine Friend will not be stilled amidst all the 
clamor of the world and the distracting calls of daily duty.” 

The style is clear and the quotations, selected from the New 
Testament, lend to the volume a proper flavor and religious 
unction. It is indeed a great pleasure to recommend this book, 
written by one of our own graduates, to all those who desire 
to school and perfect themselves in the simple duties that are 
based on Christian charity and friendship. 

Leo L. McVey. 


The Holy House of Loreto; a critical sudy of documents and 
traditions, Rt. Rev. Alexander McDonald, Bishop of Vic- 
toria, B. C. New York: Christian Press Association, 1913; 
pp. 386. 


This book was evidently called forth by the article in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia by Father Thurston, 8. J., on “Santa 
Casa.” Bishop McDonald is an uncompromising defender of 
the ancient tradition concerning the Holy House of Loreto. He 
takes issue both with Father Thurston’s views and with those 
of Canon Chevalier, on whose book Father Thurston evidently 
drew in the preparation of his article. The points at issue 
are best set forth in Bishop McDonald’s own words in his 
introduction : 

“According to Father Thurston ‘the Lauretan tradition is 
beset with difficulties of the gravest kind.’ These difficulties 
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‘have been skillfully presented in the much discussed work of 
Canon Chevalier,’ a work which ‘has yet found no adequate 
reply.’ Chevalier’s ‘general contention’ is summed up for us 
under five heads as follows: 

“‘(1) From the accounts left by pilgrims and others it ap- 
pears that before the time of the first translation (1291) there 
was no little cottage venerated at Nazareth which could corre- 
spond in any satisfactory way with the present Santa Casa at 
Loreto. So far as there was question at all in Nazareth of 
the abode in which the Blessed Virgin had lived, what was 
pointed out to pilgrims was a sort of natural cavern in the 
rocks. (2) Oriental chronicles and similar accounts of pil- 
grims are absolutely silent as to any change which took place 
in 1291. There is no word of the disappearance at Nazareth 
of a shrine formerly held in veneration there. It is not until 
the sixteenth century that we find among Orientals any hint . 
of a consciousness of their loss and then the idea was sug- 
gested from the West. (3) There are charters and other 
contemporary documents which prove that a church dedicated 
to the Blessed Virgin already existed at Loreto in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, that is to say, before the epoch of the 
supposed translation. (4) When we eliminate certain docu- 
ments commonly appealed to as early tesimony and tradition, 
but demonstrably spurious, we find that no writer can be 
shown to have heard of the miraculous translation of the 
Holy House before 1472, i. e., 180 years after the event is sup- 
posed to have taken place. The shrine and church are indeed 
often mentioned ; the church is said by Paul II in 1464 to have 
been miraculously founded, and it is further implied that the 
statue or image of the Blessed Virgin was brought there by 
angels, but all this differs widely from details of the later 
account. (5) If the papal confirmations of the Loreto tradi- 
tion are more closely scrutinized it will be perceived that 
not only are they relatively late (the first Bull mentioning the 
translation is that of Julius II in 1507) but that they are at 
first very guarded in expression, for Julius introduces the 
clause “ut pie creditur et fama est,” while they are obviously 
dependent upon the extravagant leaflet compiled about 1472 
by Teremano.’ ’ 

“Against the first two statements, which have the most vital . 
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bearing on the truth or falsehood of the ancient tradition, I 
shall show in the course of these pages, from the accounts left 
by pilgrims and others, that before the time of the first trans- 
lation (1291) there was a little cottage venerated at Nazareth 
which did correspond in the most satisfactory way to the 
present Holy House of Loreto; that what was pointed out to 
pilgrims in the twelfth century was an underground crypt 
consisting partly of a grotto or natural cavern in the rock, 
and partly of a walled structure which stood in front of the 
grotto, the whole forming what was known as ‘the ancient 
house of Joseph ;’ lastly, that chronicles of happenings in the 
East and similar accounts of pilgrims, instead of being ab- 
solutely silent as to any change that took place after 1291, 
plainly indicate that, whereas there was a cottage in front of 
the grotto of the Annunciation before 1291, it was no longer 
there when the first pilgrims visited the place subsequently to 
that date. The statements numbered three, four and five, re- 
spectively, will be dealt with in their proper places. For the 
present I will only say that the third statement, as it stands, 
has no relevancy whatever to the discussion, and is a signal 
instance of the fallacy known to logicians as ignoratic elenchi. 
For the point is not whether there was at Loreto, or to speak 
by the card, ‘in fundo Laureti,’ in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, a parish church dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. It 
is a matter of record that there was such a church. The point 
is whether there stood then on the hill of Loreto what Father 
Thurston himself describes as the ‘tiny cottage’ which is now 
known as the Holy House. It is singular so acute a critic 
as Father Thurston should not have seen the fatal flaw in this 
account of Chevalier’s indictment of the ancient Lauretan 
tradition.” 

Bishop McDonald, besides dealing with the evidence in the 
historical record, appeals to the authentication of the record 
by a multitude of miracles “comprobatur virtute miraculorum.” 

THomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 


Initiation, Robert Hugh Benson. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Co., 1914; pp. 447. 

This, it will be admitted, is at least an unusual type of 

story. The hero and heroine do not get married and live 
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happy ever afterward. There is no tangling up of emotions 
and misunderstandings followed by an equally interesting so- 
lution of the problem. Sir Nevill, the leading character, has 
passed through Stonyhurst. He desired to become a Jesuit 
but was assured that he had no vocation. He comes of a long 
line of Catholic ancestors, but this does not save him from 
being the victim of a very vicious ancestry which has left his 
system so weakened that he developed a tumor on the brain. 
Before this is discovered, however, and while he still suffers 
from violent headaches periodically, he visits Rome and falls 
very desperately in love with a beautiful but entirely selfish 
non-Catholic. However, before the marriage takes place she 
reveals her inner self and breaks off the engagement, which is 
a great blessing, but nevertheless serves as a cross that brings 
Sir Nevill back towards the light. To this cross is added the 
knowledge that he must die as a victim of his father’s sinning. 
The parish priest is evidently of low origin, and, while he is 
a good man, shocks Sir Nevill by his want of culture. There 
is some recompense, however, in the Jesuit Father who acts 
as Confessor while he is in the hospital and who, we are told, 
is like all the other members of the society, the fortunate 
possessor of tact and culture; though he does not make it 
quite clear how this can be so, since many of the members of 
his society are also of low origin and may have been the de- 
scendents of his neighbor’s gardeners. The real Confessor, 
however, the man who fills the role which training and ex- 
perience fits a priest for, is a layman who takes charge of the 
spiritual well-being both of Sir Nevill and Aunt Anna and 
brings them safely through the storm. 

The story ends with a prolonged analysis of the sensations 
preceding death. 

Tuomas Epwarp SHI£ ps. 





Science for the Fifth Grade, with Experiments, Percy E. Rowell, 
M.8. Berkeley, California: The A-To-Zed, 1913; pp. xvi+ 
198. 


This book is one of a series wherein the attempt is made to 
teach children the common facts of every-day experience, 
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grouped in such way as to lay a secure foundation for future 
scientific development. The main idea in this course is un- 
questionably correct and the work can scarcely fail to be pro- 
ductive of great good. The writer’s experience abundantly 
corroborates the statements made in the preface to this little 
work: “many of the difficulties which have beset science teach- 
ing in the grades have been due to the fact that only a small 
field of science has been taught and that the field has been too 
minutely studied. To confine the child of a lower grade to a 
study of a single group of phenomena, just because he is young, 
is to deprive him of natural opportunities of learning. There - 
is no reason why all branches of science cannot be learned by 
children, if the beginnings are represented according to their 
way of thinking. General knowledge is not necessarily super- 
ficial. The science which is most valuable to the child is that 
which explains the phenomena of the environment—the science 
of common things—the science of every-day life. No one branch 
of science can do this, nor can any one branch of science be 
properly taught without doing it. A blending of all branches 
of science, as a means for the best teaching of it in the grades, 
is inevitable.” 

What the child needs in the field of science is the great 
germinal thoughts, whose unfolding will lead him into the 
heart of nature. Here as in other departments of his growing 
consciousness, he stands in no need of minutia or detail. On 
the contrary such formulae and detail as the adult mind in- 
evitably craves are to him a hindrance. His need is for 
qualitative work, not quantitative; for direction, not limitation ; 
for underlying tendency and principle, not for the definite 
limitation of such principle by conflicting forces. Again, 
scientific truth is utterly valueless to the child unless it is of 
such a nature and is presented in such a way as to blend with 
the previous content of the child mind. Hence, he begins not 
with the simplest things of nature but with the things that 
are nearest to himself. Nature study naturally precedes 
physics and chemistry. The life of a robin, his labor and 
manifold cares for his little ones, the inter-relationship of 
flower and plant, these are the things that appeal most directly 
to the child coming out into the larger world with a knowledge 
of home alone to guide him. It is indeed a pity that so little 
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is done to utilize the great opportunities that are drifting by 
each child day by day and which, if properly dealt with in 
home and school, would equip him before he reached maturity 
to deal with the many problems of science that are pressing 
for solution in our day. When the child enters the high school 
and there takes up the study of geology, zoology, botany, 
chemistry, physics, physiography, he should find himself deal- 
ing with separate organizations of groups of facts already 
familiar to him in other connections. 

The author of the present book will deserve the lasting grati- 
tude of the rising generation by making a decent beginning 
in the important field of elementary science teaching. 

THomas EpwarpD SHIELDS. 


A Modern Martyr, Theophane Venard, Second edition Revised 
and Annotated by the Very Rev. James A. Walsh, M. AP. 
New York: Catholic Foreign Mission Society, 1913; pp. 
241. 


This book, we trust, is already familiar to our readers. Its 
usefulness is abundantly attested by its steady and constant 
sale, no less than by the number of souls that have been touched 
by the beauty and charm of the life which it portrays. Many 
of these have found in the reading of this book the beginning 
of their vocation to a life of sacrifice and of heroic virtue. It 
is a mistake to suppose that our young men and young women 
can be interested only in sentimental love stories, in tragedy 
or in detective stories. Pure and high sentiments, lofty en- 
thusiasm, dauntless courage, as exhibited in the lives of real 
heroes and saints, make an appeal to youth which is second 
to none. 

While light literature of a wholesome character should be 
provided wherever possible for our children, we should also 
see that the library is stocked with useful books and with 


books such as the volume before us. 
Tuomas Epwarp SHIELDS. 





Lyrics of Faith and Hope, Henry Coyle. Boston: Angel Guardian 
Press, 1913; pp. 130. 
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The Cry of the Street, A Novel by Mabel A. Farnum. Boston: 
Angel Guardian Press, 1913; pp. 254. 

Mrs. Fairlie’s Granddaughters, Frances Noble. St. Louis: B. 
Herder, 1913; pp. 211, price 75c¢ net. 
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